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The above illustration is just one example of the magnificent lighting produced by the G.V.D. SYSTEM; it is glareless, shadobdene and 
evenly diffused, and, as can be seen, it is carried out in the most efficient, effective and economical manner, there being only four fittings in 
the picture, and orily one lamp is used in each. The lamps used are of the ordinary standard type. 


We design fittings for the purpose for which fittings should be designed, namely, to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and 
comfortably. The fitting shown in the illustration can be used anywhere, in larger or smaller numbers, or singly, and will invariably give: 
the same ideal type of lighting, which cannot cause eyestrain and must really be' experienced to be appreciated. 


The photograph was taken by its own light, z.e., without any auxiliary lighting. 


WE NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, nor the very high intensities so prevalent to-day. In this 
connection it is not without significance that, according to a recent report of the Ministry of Health, nearly 27,000,000 pairs of glasses were 
supplied during the first five years’ work of the National Health Service. 


Moreover, the high intensities so often advocated are unnecessary and undesirable, for if we normally use no more than we really need, 
we shall always be able to see by the higher intensities when these occur, whereas if we get used to needlessly high intensities we shall lose 
the power of seeing by the lower intensities. Normally about 5 foot-candles should be ample for all ordinary purposes, and when it is considered 
that a foot-candle simply means the light given by a candle a foot away, it will be realised that 5 foot-candles evenly distributed means that at 
every point in the room you have the equivalent of 5 candles a foot away. It may be doubted whether there would be enough candles in London 
to light an average-sized room with this all-round intensity! Yet many so-called experts advocate 10, 20 and even 50 or more foot-candles; this - 
can only cause severe eyestrain, besides being grossly extravagant. Incidentally the term “ foot-candle’ * was evidently considered too simple and 
self-explanatory to please the pundits, as it has been changed to “lumens per square foot,” which conveys nothing to the layman. As Oscar 
Wilde said, “To be intelligible is to be found re € 


The following are a few of the ieeevacs concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM: 


War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; London Chamber of Commerce; Queen’s Chapel of the Savoy; Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd.; D. Napier and 
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College; Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd.; Firth Brown Tools, Ltd.; Imperial Chemical Industries; Lid.; Cheltenham College; Hereford Cathedral School; — 
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By BERTRAND 


AM speaking on this occasion not as a Briton, not as a 
European, not as a member of a western democracy, but as 
@ a human being, a member of the species Man, whose con- 
tinued existence is in doubt. The world is full of conflicts: 
| Jews and Arabs; Indians and. Pakistanis; white men and Negroes 
in Africa; and, overshadowing all minor conflicts, the titanic 
struggle between communism and anti-communism. 
Almost everybody who is politically conscious has strong feel- 
_ings about one or more of these issues; but I want you, if you can, 
to set aside such feelings for the moment and consider yourself 
_only as a member of a biological species which has had a remark- 
able history and whose disappearance none of us can desire. I shall 
_ try to say no single word which should appeal to one group rather 
than to another. All, equally, are in peril, and, if the peril is under- 
stood, there is hope that they may collectively avert it. We have 
to learn to think in a new way. We have to learn to ask ourselves 
‘not what steps can be taken to give military victory to whatever 
group we prefer, for there no longer are such steps. The question 
we have to ask ourselves is: What steps can be taken to prevent 
a military contest of which the issue must be disastrous to all sides? 
‘The general public, and even many men in positions of authority, 


Fa 


. 


have not realised what would be involved in a war with hydrogen © 


bombs. The general public still thinks in terms of the obliteration 
of cities. It is understood that the new bombs are more powerful 
than the old and that, while one atomic bomb could obliterate 


Hiroshima, one hydrogen bomb could obliterate the largest cities — 
such as London, New York, and Moscow. No doubt in a hydrogen- _ 


bomb war great cities would be obliterated. But this is one of the 
minor disasters that would have to be faced. If everybody in 
London, New York, and Moscow were exterminated, the world 
} a in the course of a few centuries, recover from the blow. 
ole Simon 
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Man’ s Peril from the Hydrogen Bomb 


RUSSELL, 0.M. 


But we now know, especially since the Bikini test, that hydrogen 
bombs can gradually spread destruction over a much wider area 
than had been supposed. It is stated on very good authority that 
a bomb can now be manufactured which will be 25,000 times as 
powerful as that which destroyed Hiroshima. Such a bomb, if 
exploded near the ground or under water, sends radio-active 
particles into the upper air. They sink gradually and reach the 
surface of the earth in the form of a deadly dust or rain. It was this 
dust which infected the Japanese fishermen and their catch of fish 
although they were outside what American experts believed to be 
the danger zone. No one knows how widely such lethal radio- 
active particles might be diffused, but the best authorities are 
unanimous in saying that a war with hydrogen bombs is quite 
likely to put an end to the human race. It is feared that if many 
hydrogen bombs are used there will be universal death—sudden 
only for a fortunate minority, but for the majority a slow torture 
of disease and disintegration. 


I will give a few instances out of many. Sir John Slessor, who — 


can speak with unrivalled authority from his experiences of air 
warfare, has said: “A world war in this day and age would be 
general suicide ’; and has gone on to state: ‘ It never has and never 
will make any sense trying to abolish any particular weapon of war. 
What we have got to abolish is war’. Professor Adrian, who is 
the leading English authority on nerve physiology, recently empha- 
sised the same point in his address as President of the British 
Association. He said: ‘ We must face the possibility that repeated 
atomic explosions will lead to a degree of general radio-activity 
which no one can tolerate or escape’; and he added: ‘ Unless we 
are ready to give up some of our old loyalties, we may be forced 
into a fight which might end the human race’. Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert says: ‘ With the advent of the hydrogen bomb, 


a 


erie: eke appear at the bean race thas arrived 
it must abandon war as a continuation of policy or accept 
possibility of total destruction ’. Hs could “prolong: such quota ons, 
_ indefinitely. 


Many warnings have been uttered by eminent men of science 


and by authorities in military strategy. None of them will say that: 
the worst results are certain. What they do say is that these results 

are possible and no one can be sure that they will not be realised. 

_ I have not found that the views of experts on this question depend 


in any degree upon their politics or prejudices. They depend only, 
so far as my researches have revealed, upon the extent of the 


particular expert’s knowledge. I have found that the men who know 
‘most are most gloomy. me 


+: 
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Stark, Inescapable Problem 


Here, then, is the problem which I present to you, stark and 


dreadful and inescapable : Shall we put an end to the human race; 


or shall mankind renounce war? People will not face this alterna- 
tive because it is so difficult to abolish war. The abolition of war 


will demand distasteful limitations of national sovereignty. But | 
what perhaps impedes understanding of the situation more than 


anything else is that the term ‘ mankind ’ feels vague and abstract. 


People scarcely realise in imagination that the danger is to them- 
selves and their children and their grandchildren, and not only 
to a dimly apprehended humanity. And so they hope that perhaps - 
war may be allowed to continue provided modern weapons are pro- 
hibited. I am afraid this hope is illusory. Whatever agreements not 
to use hydrogen bombs had been reached in time of peace, they 
would no longer be considered binding in time of war, and both 
sides would set to work to manufacture hydrogen bombs as soon 
as war broke out, for if one side manufactured the bombs and the 
other did not, the side that manufactured them would be ee 
be victorious. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain there are political Bbstacles 
to emphasis on the destructive character of future war. If either 
side were to announce that it would on no account resort to war, 
it would be diplomatically at the mercy of the other side. Each 
side, for the sake of self-preservation, must continue to say that 
there are provocations that it will not endure. Each side may -long 
for an accommodation, but neither side dare express this longing 
convincingly. The position is analogous to that of duellists in 
former times. No doubt it frequently happened that each of the . 
duellists feared death and desired an accommodation, but neither 
could say so, since, if he did, he would be thought a coward. The 


only hope in such cases was intervention by friends of both parties 


suggesting an accommodation to which both could agree at the same 
moment. This is an exact analogy to the present position of the 
protagonists on either side of the Iron Curtain. If an agreement 
making war improbable is to be reached, it will have to be by 
‘the friendly offices of neutrals, who can speak of the disastrousness 
of war without being accused of advocating a policy of ‘ appease- 
ment’. The neutrals have every right, even from the narrowest 
consideration of self-interest, to do whatever lies in their power 


to prevent the outbreak of a world war, for, if such a war does 


break out, it is highly probable that all the inhabitants of neutral 
countries, along with the rest of mankind, will perish. If I were 
in control of a neutral government, I should certainly consider it 


my paramount duty to see to it that my country would continue . 


to have inhabitants, and the only way by which I could make this 
probable would be to promote some kind of accommodation be- 
tween the powers on opposite sides of the Iron Curtain. 


I, personally, am of course not neutral in my feeling and I should 
not wish to see the danger of war averted by an abject submission . 


of the west. But, as a human being, I have to remember that, if the 


issues between east and west are to be decided in any manner that 


can give any possible satisfaction to anybody, whether communist 
or anti-communist, whether Asian or European or American, 


_ whether white or black, then these issues must not be decided > 
by war. I should wish this to be understood on both sides of 


‘powers’ appoint a ‘commission OF Leos who “ehouh 
neutrals, to draw up a report on the destructive = 


veseand to the governments of all hie Great Bawers wi 
invitation to express their agreement or disagreement with 
findings. I think it possible that in this way all the Great Powers 
could be led to agree that a world war can no longer serve the 
purposes of any of them since it is likely | to exterminate friend and 3 
foe equally and neutrals likewise. e: 
q 


~member of the happy team of enthusiastic Pioneers who created 
special regional broadcasting services for the Commonwealth in 
early months of the war. He was the first Head of the B.B.C.’s Afric 
Service and, himself of South African birth, worked in association - 
representatives of all other major countries ‘of the Commonwealt! 


ofa Cotpnial Service Department of which he became the firsts fo 
warm personality and easy sense of friendship with colleagues and 
casters of all races found a unique outlet in this ria in which: 
responsible for significant achievement. 


“reason to recall his cordial friendship, his deep cadeainading 
problems, and his wise advice His leadership of the commissior 
_ visited the Gold Coast in 1953 and Kenya in 1954 to advise on 
‘organisation of the service in those territories yielded lasting « 
the quality of his years of thoughtful work. Broadcasting 1 
Colonies and from London to colonial audiences has suffered 
He will be missed by numerous co. 
Services with whom he worked cheats 


_ As geological time is reckoned, Man has so far existed only for 


a very short period—1,000,000 years at the most. What he has — 
achieved, especially during the last 6,000 years, is something — 
utterly new in the history of the Cosmos, so far at least as we f 
are acquainted with it. For countless ages the sun rose and set, % 
the moon waxed and waned, the stars shone in the night, but it 3 
“was only with the coming of Man that these things were under- — 
stood. In the great world of astronomy and in the little world of a 
the atom, Man has unveiled secrets which might have been apse 4 
undiscoverable. In art and literature and_ religion, some men have — 
shown a sublimity of feeling which makes the species worth pre- — 
serving. Is all this to end in trivial horror because so few are 
able to think of Man rather than of this or that group of ace 
Is our race so destitute of wisdom, so incapable of impartial love, - 
so blind even to the simplest dictates of self-preservation, that the | 
last proof of its silly cleverness is to be the extermination of all : 
life on our planet?—for it will be not only men who will perish, — 4 
but also the animals and plants, whom no one can accuse of 

- communism or anti-communism. | 4 


I cannot believe that this is to be the end. I would ines men * 


forget their quarrels for a moment and reflect that, if they will 
allow themselves to survive, there is every reason to expect the 
triumphs of the future to exceed immeasurably the triumphs ‘of — 
the past. There lies before us, if we choose, continual progress in 
happiness, knowledge, and wisdom. Shall we, instead, choose death, — 
because we cannot forget our quarrels? I appeal, as a human Se 
to human beings: remember your humanity, and forget the rest. 
If you can do so, the way lies.open to a new Paradise; if you — 
cannot, ee Seat lies before ‘you but universal death. —Home Service — 


eee 


wee Grenfell Williams : 1902- 1954 


WE RECORD WITH DEEP REGRET the death on December 28 of yee 
‘John Grenfell Williams who since 1946 was Head a the’ ‘Colonial 
Service of the B.B.C. A colleague writes: 


‘ae 7 
“John Grenfell Williams will long be remembered in the B. BC: asa 


‘He visited many Colonies in the Lee pad 4 in all parts of 


ies, Pears those in 
sober: sae i 
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The Germans and Coexistence 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


VER three years ago Dr.. Konrad Adenauer told a small 

circle of foreign correspondents about his master plan for 

his country. The Federal Republic would ask for, and be 

granted, sovereignty by the Western Powers. She would 
rearm in order to assist in the defence of the west. 
When rearmament was under way, she would, 
through the good offices of the grateful Western 
Powers, secure the reunification of Germany. Just 
how and when that would happen Dr. Adenauer 
could not say. “ Events will take their own course at 
that stage of history ’. He was sure, at any rate, that 
the Russians would be prepared to deal with a strong 
west, just as they-would never give way one inch if 
the west remained weak and divided. The theory 
was beautifully simple and straightforward. 

Paul Sethe, of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
once remarked that Dr. Adenauer’s principal gift 
is his instinct for simplification. Germans, Adenauer 
has pointed out, can never again be strong enough 
to control the destinies of Europe. They must there- 
fore choose between east and west; they cannot choose 
to be allied with the east. The policy of military 
alliance with the west and of treating with the 
Russians from a position of strength ‘at once falls 
into place. 

The Adenauer thesis presupposes results, but in this 
awkward interval a great many Germans are begin- 
ning to develop a great many doubts on the matter. 
It is these doubts which have brought limited re- 
verses to the German Government in the local 
elections in Hesse, Bavaria, and Berlin; which have 
reduced qualified support for rearmament during the 
last year; and which have inspired all sorts of semi- 
official suggestions in favour of renewing direct 
diplomatic relations with Moscow. 

Ten years of four-power occupation have bred in 
the German mind four distinct fears relating to the 
immediate future..Germans are afraid that the 
United States has no concrete plan for German 
reunification, or for a general settlement in central 
Europe. They are afraid that Britain, regarded as the 
most cautious of the four, would 
too readily agree to a ‘ little solu- 
tion’ in central Europe, which 
would entail a Soviet guarantee 
for Berlin, increased trade and 
movement between the two 
halves of Germany, and a cal- 
culated détente which would fit 
the broader picture of con- 
tinental coexistence. They are 
afraid that neither France nor 
Russia is much interested in 
uniting Germany at all. Finally, 
they are afraid that none of the 
four powers will take any risk 
for Germany’s sake. They fear, 
in fact, the real and potential 
symptoms of diplomatic stagna- 
tion in central Europe. 

Some of these fears were ex- 
pressed recently by Herr Ollen- 
hauer in a little-noticed radio 
interview given in Berlin. He 
foresaw the danger of the divi- 
sion of Germany being, as he 


Walther Ulbricht, ‘the real ruler of’ 

‘eastern Germany ’—his dream ‘ the’ Red 

Flag flying from the factory chimneys 
of the Ruhr’ 


Dr. Konrad Adenauer, who told correspondents of his 
plan’ for. the reunification of Germany 


put it, ‘made permanent over the heads of the German people ’, and 
he was deeply disturbed by M. Mendés-France’s New York proposal 
of east and west European defence communities, each including its half 
of Germany. ‘Here’, Ollenhauer said, ‘is my great fear. If these 

. developments really came 
about, then west Germany 
would be a member of the 
western European union 
and the Soviet zone a 
member of the eastern 
defence bloc. This would 
render the dismemberment 
of Germany ‘permanent, 
with all its ensuing con- 
sequences. The future of 
the German people and 
their unity would be in 
the gravest danger’. 
Ollenhauer envisaged the 
application to Germany of 
the same policy as in 
Korea and Indo-China, of 
division without end. We 
must, he said, ‘ fight with 
all our strength for our 
unity—for we cannot ex- 
pect other powers to take 
the trouble. The United 
States and Russia can put 
up with the existence of 
the Iron Curtain frontier 
and with the present state 
of the cold war—as long 
as they succeed in main- 
taining an equilibrium be- 
tween: their respective 
stocks and production of 
modern weapons of mass 
destruction. We Germans 
are not in a position to 
stand that’. 

Karl Silex, editor of the 
weekly Deutsche Kommentare, put the same fear more explicitly. 
He thought that Mr. Dulles was obsessed by a crusading complex 
and that his grand design was to set the satellite nations free. German 
unity might have to wait. Silex referred to leaders in The 
Times which, he thought, betrayed a distinct British preference for 
a little, limited solution of the German problem. He believed that 
French, British, and Russian statesmen had independently decided 
that the continued division of Germany was not a serious threat to 
world peace and might even be an integral part of the fashionable 
theory of coexistence— that ominous word’, as he called it. In an 
article entitled ‘What Do the Russians Want?’ Silex writes that 
they will come to an agreement of a kind over Germany with the 
Western Powers, if the conference proposed by Mendés-France is held 
in May. The signs of a Soviet spirit of compromise—apart from the 
‘new policy’ in their .zone—which he selects are the resumption of 
normal relations with Yugoslavia, the release from Spandau gaol of von 
Neurath, and the Red Cross talks over the return of more German 
prisoners-of-war. But what sort of agreement would the Russians want? 
If not with the west over German reunification, then why not over the 
continued division of Germany and the restriction of rearmament on 
both sides of the inter-zonal frontier? This is the nightmarish 
possibility for most Germans. 

Coexistence has’ become the most frightening word in the German 
vocabulary. How would it be, the Dusseldorfer Nachrichten asked last 


* master 


2 i” 


"page aa if fe! east. ar eet agreed, 
to allow, say. four divisions to be : ep) 
and three in the Soviet zone? They could then come to terms over oe 
arms that these German divisions used. German rearmament would 
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_ ‘cease to be a bogy for France. There would be mutual agreement, this © 


ae _ newspaper concludes, ‘ to coexist along the line of the Elbe, Werra, and 


Fulda. And one German division on one side of these streams would 
be cancelled out by a German division on the other. A divided 


ag - Germany, hardly a catastrophe for France or i bed would be 
perpetuated ’. + pd 


‘A Gaping Wound in the Heart of Europe’ 
Coexistence, according to the Suddeutsche Zeitung, is ‘unacceptable 


~ to all Germans unless their country is first reunited. Die Welt used 


more dramatic phrases: the division of Germany was ‘a_ gaping 
wound in the heart of Europe ° , and ‘as long as it is there we cannot 
coexist but only co-explode’. German delegates to the Council of 


- Europe heard a Belgian socialist expound a dreadful plan. Federal 


Germany should rearm until it was as strong as the Soviet zone, with 
its 110,000 militarily semi-trained People’s Police. Then talks on 
disarmament should begin. Germany should disarm first, then 
Germany’s neighbours, then the Great Powers. The German delegates 
found themselves looking down a dark and crooked corridor of dis- 
armament talks, which might be blocked at any turn in it. 

Germans began remembering things about coexistence. Had not Lenin ~ 
once preached its virtues? Did it not dovetail exactly with the plans 
of the real ruler of eastern Germany, Ulbricht? For German reunifica- 
tion would wipe out his Socialist Unity Party and his dream of the 
Red Flag flying from the factory chimneys of the Ruhr. Was not 
Russian coexistence, a German journalist asked me, simply a truce until 
the next ideological drive westwards could be organised? The Berlin 
Telegraf published a cartoon entitled ‘ Coexistence and Reunification ’, 
which showed two tanks facing each other across the bottomless 
but narrow crevasse of the inter-zonal frontier. Both are labelled 
“ security ’, and their cannon have, freakishly, intertwined so that neither 
can move. s 
- Coexistence cuts across Adenauer’s theory of dealing with the Russians 


from a position of strength. What may be in Adenauer’s mind was 


indicated by Richard Tuengel, writing in Die Zeit. Calmly contem- 
plating an all-out arms race in Germany, he asked which half of Ger- 
many would weaken first. The answer was obvious: the economically 
rickety eastern half. Could the east Germans, anyway, organise an 
efficient army? Tuengel thinks not, for they have the choice of selecting 
officers who are militarily capable but politically unreliable, or devout 
communists who will not make good soldiers. Tuengel concludes by 
assuming that Russia cannot create good satellite armies. The eastern 
bloc will fall increasingly further behind the west and will one day have 
to give up the cold war for lost. This, phi is. the view of the military 
experts of the Bonn Government. 

Coexistence offends the German sense of urgency. This sense of 
urgency stems from plenty of circumstances. It has, for instance, been 
found that east German refugees are beginning to forget their homes. 
Those who were even ten years old in 1945 have hazy memories now and 


are beginning to regard the Federal Republic as their real home. In 


told in the Federal Ministry for all-German affairs, “ 


twenty years’ time most of them will have married into west German 
families. They will have forgotten the traditions, the dialects of east 
Prussia and the Warthegau. They will have been ‘ assimilated’. The ~ 
lapse of a desire to “go home’ means the end of territorial claims to 
the lost provinces. 


A Fear ior Youth 

Equally urgent is the consideration that the Sait of f the Soviet zone 
cannot indefinitely withstand communist propaganda. :‘ When will the 
west really try to get the Russians out of Germany? ’ an old lady asked 
me last week in Berlin. “You cannot leave 18,000,000 Germans to go 
under ’, Another Berliner pointed out to me that it is the most ‘ worth 
while ’, as he put it, Germans who are suffering. The Brandenburgers 
founded Prussia and the Silesians civilised it. The east and west 
Prussians were the frontiersmen of European civilisation and the Pom- 
eranian is a byword for Deutsche Treue—the fundamental loyalty 
which asks for nothing. ‘Our fear for the Soviet: zone’, I was 
is our fear for 
its youth. They are growing up ight hogs. knowledge that an 
Aaya to communism exists’ 3 


rn iced rae in reactions to talk of a new v society, thé Caroling 


which believes in integrating the Federal Republic in western Ez 


society’ told me that the Gerinsat across the inerceenal fronti 
half-Slav, half-barbarian. They were, he alleged, the people who b 
Hitler to power. The Carolingians are aware that, by a strange coi 
dence, the boundaries of western Europe have shrunk back to those 
Charlemagne’ s Empire. They want a new Roman wall agai 
ravening east. Their concept offends the traditions of German histo: 
It offends the present-day German desire to be united in freedom. 
Carolingians would be well represented by Walter von Cube, 
the Bavarian Radio Corporation. He has called for the ‘ pulling 
of the Iron Curtain’ so that those to the west of it can conso r 
their free existence. He has declaimed against the ‘ vocational refugee” _ 
who’refuses to be assimilated in western Germany. A week ago von Cube — 4 
said that German reunification would set back the teal German cam- 
paign in Europe, because indigent eastern Germany would be a. drain 
on the thrifty west. 

The Carolingians accept geographical facts as they find teak: Must” 
- Germans believe that the map of Europe must be put find them, Most 
in the interésts of western ‘ culture ’, which would give them a vital role _ 
to play. ‘ You must realise ’, one German friend told me, ‘ that Germany 
is part of middle Europe "and not of the west. In a sense we think — 
partly as easterners and the best thing for Europe is that we should ee 
build the bridge between east and west. We could make de big . aa 


2 
x i x i? 
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Idea of Geographical Mission — sof Ga : 
This idea of geographical mission is partly Seana up with the nee a 
belief that Germans know ‘ how to deal with the Russians’, German — ‘ 
business men recall the heyday of the nineteen-twenties when German. 3 

~ economic and technical assistance were gratefully accepted by the young © 
Bolshevik state. German soldiers think of that same period when they — a 
helped train the Red. Army. German diplomats recall Bismarck’s 
Russian policy or the confidence-trick that Ribbentrop pulled on 2 
Molotov. Their memories have encouraged men like Thomas Dehler, — 
the Free Democratic ex-diplomat Karl Pfleiderer, ex-deputy Mayor of - 
Berlin Ferdinand Friedensburg, and ex-Chancellor Heinrich Bruening — 
to demand the re-establishment of direct west German-Soviet relations. — 
This demand will be strengthened after the Russian security pacts with — 
France and Britain are cancelled. Germans regard that Soviet threat 
only as a last-minute effort to stop German rearmament. fen 
Germans are afraid, dreadfully afraid, that coexistence will maa to. 
what Ollenhauer called the ‘ petrification ° of the present geographical _ 
situation. The east may have decided that it has got as far as it reason- - 
ably can for the present. The west may be ready, after ratification of — 
the agreements, to modify its plan for strength built on German — 
bayonets. The east and the west could agree to coexist, along the inter- 
zonal frontier. This was never a part of the Adenauer plan. Be in 
the western countries’, a Federal Secretary of State told me, ‘ 
realise that the present situation is intolerable for us Germans. fee yo 
“own sakes you must help Germany reunite. You must evolve a posi 
plan; it is no use just going on blaming Hitler ’. : 
The distinctive feature of the phase of history which lies beyond _ 
ratification of the Paris agreements will be this German demand for — 
firm and positive diplomatic action in order to secure objectives whic ie 
Germans believe to be absolutely legitimate.—Third Programme 
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Hamilton Ellis (Allen and Unwin, 30s.); A History of Marine Navi 2 
by Per Collinder (Batsford, 21s.), The Vintage Motor Car, by Cecil 
Clutton and John Stanford (Batsford, 25s.), and The eee Wi wh 
bes Rex Waites (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 35s.). 
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Costs i Efficiency of Pig Production: a comparison between , 
‘and Denmark is the title of a booklet publi rt 
price 2s. (by post 2s. 14d.). The report has Bins re a 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fi and the 
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: rT ms HERE can be no acre eit he general nature of Britain’ s mevitaule that they first set about breaking the crust of habitual anit 
Bo. ~ colonial purpose: to develop self-government in the Colonies, servience to the colonial government: their weapons are invective and 
a and to do it in such a way that their peoples remain voluntarily ridicule. They try to rouse the desire for freedom by playing upon 


within the Commonwealth. And we do not forget the economic 
side of Rescuer It has come increasingly to the front since 
“Lord Hailey began to enquire what would happen if the Colonies asked 
from us bread and we gave them the vote. The other contributors 
‘to this series* have talked mainly in constitutional terms. But the 
-more I study the question, meet colonial nationalists, and travel in their 

_ countries, the more I become convinced that three-quarters of our 

_ problems today is psychological. So I want-to begin with that side. 

' I want to ask two questions: first, how far are we towards understand- 

_ ing the Colonies in their present restless condition? In other words, are 
we dealing with the causes as well as the ‘symptoms? The second, how 

® - far are we making the necessary adjustments of our institutions here, in 
Britain? We must not be complacent. We should remember that we 


es _ peoples. We should remember oe and Palestine, and the Mau Mau 
“y xaD. Rsnye, to go no further. 


‘ 


‘ 


; : A Pceks! ogical Adjustment: 
“Have we Rejuste our minds to the psychology of the colonial situa- 


5 ae In our dealings with colonial nationalism we are—let us admit . 


it—finding ourselyes obliged to make concessions we never meant to 
_ make so soon. We yield to pressures without fully understanding’ what 
, ee are and where they come from. We claim—but it is only a half- 
_.truth—that what is happening is ‘merely the fulfilment of our own 
; policy and promises. We preside with a fair measure of dignity and 
goodwill over these uncomfortable processes of de-colonisation. So far, 
except perhaps in one instance, none of these difficult situations has got 
quite out of hand. All this is greatly to the credit of our adaptability 


and also the high quality of our harassed agents in the Colonies. But | 


~ could we not do still better? If we could attain to a greater under- 
standing of the common causes underlying these scattered assertions 
‘which so often take us-half by surprise, could we not manage to guide 
and contain them? Our response might then be less negative, less abrupt, 
less of a retreat and more of a planned manoeuvre. Clearly, if we 
could understand the colonial peoples better we could he!p them to 
understand us. And perhaps, as a result, when the moment comes for 


' the decisive delegation of power, we might not need to be so anxious | 


about what these new nations are going to do with their freedom. | 
_ In nearly all our Colonies we are now in one or other of two 
critical phases. The first is the period immediately leading up to self- 
government. The second is the initial period of that self-govérnment. 
Both phases present grave hazards to us and to the peoples concerned, 
even in territories where the major problems of multi-racialism do 
not exist. Consider the first phase: the- conditions in which we try to 
transfer power today seem calculated to bedevil this delicate transaction. 
It is as though a surgeon were asked to operate upon a vigorous patient 
without an anaesthetic and with a critical, and indeed a largely hostile, 
crowd, shouting and pushing round the operating table. The analogy 
is not exact because, ideally, the colonial people should be actively 
co-operative rather than passive. Unfortunately their activity is too often 
shown in distrust, impatience, hostility, sometimes even disorder. It is 
useless for us to marvel that this damaging distrust can persist in spite 
of those many precedents in our history of our abdications in the face 

of nationalism. Rather we have to find the cause and deal with it. 
It lies, surely, in the truth that independence i is something that cannot 
z te given but must be taken. And first it has to be demanded, and 
demanded by more than the first half-dozen lawyers and journalists who 
have learned to direct against us the civil liberties we wrested from the 
~ Stuarts: by more than the first handful of ‘nationalists’ who have 
created a miniature copy of the Indian Congress. Before their demand 
can be taken seriously, before there can be any successor to. whom we 
a = hand over our power, these first self-constituted leaders have to 


» | ae 
‘ 


eat ‘at least the appearance of a nation. To do this it seems to be 


bt shave shown ourselves capable of making great mistakes as rulers of other. 


every possible cause of discontent. Any concessions by the government, ~ 


_ short of the final one, are ignored or condemned. They merely spoil the 


leaders’ plans. A high emotional temperature is needed ‘in which they - 
can fuse their diverse human material and hammer it into the rough — 
shape of a nation. And how painfully natural it is that the readiest 
emotional element from which to draw the required heat, is hatred. 
There is always a small but responsible group of people, the first genera- 
tion of ‘nationalists’, who struggle bravely for moderation, but they 
are often thrust contemptuously aside ‘as imperialist stooges. 

In the multi-racial territories, to consider them for a moment, all 
these difficulties are intensified and there are additional ones, which 


‘Ronald Robinson examined in his talk, yet, because of this, I believe 


that we should not withdraw our power until we are certain that the — 
races are ready for normal majority rule. 
This, then, is the scene on the stage of almost any colonial territory, 


_ but if it were the whole play we might agree with those who still 


exhort us to deal firmly with the few ‘ agitators’ and the loyal masses 
would long remain content under our beneficent rule. But while it 
would be accepting what I consider the heresy of determinism to regard 
colonial leaders as mere puppets jerked about on the strings of fate, it 
is true that they are acting under the influence of a powerful world 
force which at once inspires their demands and makes them almost 
irresistible. 

This force is the desire for equality, for self-expression, for esis 
from any kind of external mastery and its stigma of inferiority. From 
Russia to Haiti, and from China to Peru, it is the great motive force in 
the world today, acting in different ways upon nearly all states, within 
their internal affairs and in their foreign policy. Is it not also the 
impulsion behind the peaceful revolution taking place today in our own 
country? Through most of history men have for the most part accepted 
subjection, whether imposed by empire, nation, tribe, class, or caste, 
as if it were in the natural order of things, like storms and droughts. 
Only in our own day has the rule of one people by another come widely 
to be regarded as morally wrong and injurious. What an opportunity, 
what an invitation for the expression of discontent! And what an 
audience our one world, with its public platform in New York, provides 


- for that expression! An audience, be it noted, largely made up of 


peoples who have themselves been ruled, or at least dominated—as 
China was—by“the strenuous Western Powers. 


‘Obsessed by the Memory of Suiection® 

The emancipated Asian peoples, as Professor Mansergh showed in 
his talk, are obsessed by the memory of their subjection, and it might 
be said that behind each colonial movement there is now the heave of 
the great shoulder of Asia; and these Colonies are already open to the 
pervasive indoctrination of communism. And so, when education wakes 
the sleeping African to the world outside his own, after fifty years or 
more of apparent contentment with colonial rule, he hears at once the 
view that his status is shameful and also that nearly all this newly 
realised world is urging him to throw it off. The quality of the rule 
seems to make no difference to the vidlence of the new rejection. In the — 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, colonial administration was surely seen at its 
most disinterested and sympathetic. Yet we hear the new Sudanese 
leaders speak of those fifty years, in which they were given the shape and 
the equipment of a potential nation, as years of misery and slavery. 

This, then, is the force with which, when it reaches a Colony, we 
haye to reckon, knowing that we cannot conduct its government against 
the organised opposition of the small élite we have educated. Unless, 
that is, we are prepared to shoot against purely political demonstrations 
—which we are not—or certainly not more than once. This is why we 
throw all our leisurely administrative constitutional programmes into. 
the waste-paper basket. 

(continued on page 1153) ts) 
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The New Year 


N this number, the last of 1954, we record the voices both of 
age and of youth. Lord Russell, who is over eighty, reminds us of 
the peril that faces the human race. ‘It is feared’, he says, ‘ that 
if many hydrogen bombs are used there will be universal death— 
sudden only for a fortunate minority, but for the majority a slow 
torture of disease and disintegration ’. Dr. Roger Bannister, the brilliant 
young athlete, in a talk outlining his own beliefs, also speaks, though 
perhaps with more optimism, of the crisis that lies ahead of us and 
warns us of the dangers of general apathy. It is indeed paradoxical that 
while we are living in a time of exceptional prosperity, we are also 


_dwelling in a world where the virtual extinction of the human race is 


a real possibility. Dr. Bannister recalls that those who, like him, were 
born to uncertainty in the nineteen-thirties acquired a feeling of im- 


- potence and insecurity. But those who were born earlier lived through not 


merely the soul-destroying years of the Great Depression but also were 


‘conscious of the thought that air bombardment—light as it now seems 


today—might wipe out our civilisation as we had known it. Having sur- 
vived these two terrible experiences of widespread unemployment and 
world war, we have moved forward, especially in the last year or two, 


into an age of recovery. Employment is full or over-full; incomes are 


high; throughout the Midlands and North of England there is affluence 
unparalleled for ‘many years; this Christmas has seen an unexampled 
“spending spree’. And yet we live under the shadow of sudden death. 

How far, one wonders, does the apathy and feeling of impotence, of 
which Dr. Bannister speaks in his broadcast, still represent the pre- 
vailing mood? The pessimist feels that men are tempted to bury their 
heads amid a welter of football pools and popular entertainment. Even 
the optimist often fancies that the individual can do little more than 
go about his daily business and watch and pray. Only statesmen can 
grapple as best they may to avert the threat of war and the complete 
destruction war might bring. Lord Russell, however, takes the view 
that we should not bury our heads like ostriches, that each of us, as 
members of the general public, should realise the dangers before us and 
stir up our accredited leaders to positive action. He would say, as he 
argues in his latest book, that our choice is between world government 
and world destruction. 

And yet it is difficult to rid ourselves of that feeling of impotence. 
It is true, as Dr. Bannister observes, that for the young the world is 


full of exciting opportunities. But the temptation to live for the day, — 
as men did in the time of the Black Death, is still immense. On the 


other side, men and women can turn, and perhaps many are turning, 
to religion in search of comfort and consolation. Unquestionably the 
New Year that is opening is going to be a testing time not merely for 


statesmen but also for all citizens of whatever party who feel any sense 


of social responsibility. Questions of higher wages, of more leisure, of 
pensions, and greater economic security—and also of nationalist ardours 
—that agitate so many at the moment are of course important, and yet . 
can it be doubted that they pale into insignificance compared with the — 
peril on which Lord Russell elias These are sombre. = baht but it 
is foolish to burke them, ; 


eo "Foreign broadcasts on \ the Hiecaeke Ass om 
; ; 

THe FRENCH ASSEMBLY’S REJECTION—on first: ‘zeading—of 
Agreement permitting the rearmament of Federal Germany 
prominently reported in communist countries, and has been interp * 
by radio and press commentators as evidence of a growing moyement — 
in France against German rearmament. One: Moscow commentator m ade t 
this statement: = 


The significance of this event is Sadochae great. It ‘see Sat. : 
the French people are full of determination to defend their peaceful 
life, their dignity and the honotr of France, and that it is not possible 
for the M.P.s to ignore this determination. However, it would be pre- 
mature to consider that the. voting of December 24 on the first article of 
the bill on the Paris agreements means the liquidation of the threat of a 
_ the revival of German militarism. It is well known that the supporters 
of the Paris agreements are taking every measure at any cost to compel - a 
France to agree to the plans for the rearmament of western Germany. — 


Referring to Mr. Mendés-France’s warning that, during the second — 
reading on Monday, he would raise the question of confidence, the same <3 
commentator went on to say: : * 4 


The line of the French Prime Minister derives eet from. the a 
policy which is being carried out by the aggressive circles of the ‘United | a 
States and their British supporters of enforcing upon the western 
European countries plans for the revival of German militarism. They i 
are trying by every means to obtain, even if only formally, a egal 


agreement of the states of western Europe to the Paris agreements. 3 


Metbee Moscow commentator had this to say: - 3 
Ruling circles in France are expecting efforts to be made to influence ry 
the deputies to force them to vote on Monday for the restoration of — is 
German militarisation. At the same time, the movement of the French — 
people against the restoration of the Wehrmacht in western Germany, — ne 
against the ratification of the agreements threatening the security of 
France and of all Europe, is growing and becoming stronger, - ‘ 
Eapadiatine on the ‘efforts’ to influence the Assembly’s vote, both — 
Pravda and the Tass news agency openly accuse the United States and 
Britain of exerting pressure in France to obtain a reversal of the 
Assembly’ s vote last Thursday. Another Communist view on the debate iS 
in the French Assembly was expressed by the Polish newspaper Trybuna 
Ludu. It remarks that Mr. Mendés-France is acting very shrewdly in ts 
his attempt to have the Paris agreements ratified, but goes on to says (= 
The issue is clear; rejection of the Paris agreements would save as 
‘France and create the possibility in Europe of negotiations leading to 
a lasting peace. It would prove furthermore that France is true to her 
alliances which have passed many a battle test in history. Adoption of site 
the Paris agreements would. mean that all this—the security of France, — 
peace and the invariable’ alliances—would be done away with. Ratifica- 3 
tion of the Paris agreements would be tantamount to a new Munich, 
Another subject of comment has been the official visit of Marshal Tito 
to India. The Marshal’s speech in the Indian parliament was fully — 
covered by Moscow Home Service, which drew special attention to Tito’s 
declaration that ‘ there exists a real possibility of coexistence between — 
states with different political structures ’. Publicity was also given to Boe 


_ Tito’s reference .to the normalisation of relations between Yugoslavia 


and the U.S.S.R.; and he was quoted as saying that ‘these relations — 
are in keeping with our desire for co-operation with all countries desiring | ¥ . 
it on the principle of equality ’. In Yugoslavia, the joint statement made — rs 
by Nehru -and Tito was prominently published, and the newspaper — 
Vijesnik described the communiqué as a great contribution towards — 
promoting peaceful coexistence among peoples possessing different social _ 
systems. An Indian viewpoint was expressed by The Times of India. 
The Nehru-Tito joint statement is an encouraging and impressive : 
- demonstration ‘to the bloc-ridden world that a European communist , 
‘state and an oriental democratic state can co-operate in peace and : 
mutual confidence. What invests the present accord between New . 
and Belgrade with particular significance is the fact that an ic 
of interests has developed as a result, not of an exchange of ideas, 
from the independent experience of Yugoslavia and India. 


In the Soviet sphere of influence and in China, the seventy if 
anniversary of Stalin’s birth received considerable attention fro1 
SOMIMERIAINES Budapest Home Service stated that; 


sain? ‘remembering: the: great: ey. ‘the econ of Hungary fix 


aan ‘The essence of ihe aching seit Lenin and 
prolerae Sictatarship and: the Party. | ig Be 
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‘The Queen’s Christmas Day Broadcast 


Her Majesty’s message 


children. And as we do so today, we look back upon a Christmas 
spent last year in Auckland, in hot sunshine, 13,000 miles away. 
Though this was strange for us, we felt at home there, for we 
were among people who are my own people and whose affectionate 
greeting I shall remember all my life 
‘long. They surrounded us with kindness 
and friendship, as did all my people 
throughout the mighty sweep of our 
world-encircling journey. 

Nevertheless, to all of us there is 
nothing quite like the family gathering 
in familiar surroundings, centred on the 
’ children whose festival this truly-is, in 
the traditional atmosphere of love and 
happiness that springs from the enjoy- 
ment of simple well-tried things. When 
it is night, and wind and rain beat upon 
the window, the family is most con- 
scious of the warmth and peacefulness 
that surround the pleasant fireside. So 
our Commonwealth hearth becomes 
more precious than ever before by the 
contrast between its homely security and 
the storm which sometimes seems to be 
brewing outside, in the darkness of un- 
certainty and doubt that envelops the 
whole world. 

In the turbulence of this anxious and 
active world many people are leading 
uneventful, lonely lives. To them, 
dreariness, not disaster, is the enemy. 
They seldom realise that on their stead- 
fastness, on their ability to withstand 
the fatigue of dull, repetitive work, and 
on their courage in meeting constant 
small adversities, depend in great. 
measure the happiness and prosperity of the community as a whole. 

When we look at the landscape of our life on this earth there is in 
the minds of all of us a tendency to admire the peaks and to ignore 
the foothills and the fertile plain from which they spring. We praise— 


I T is two years since my husband and I spent Christmas with our 


A new photograph of the Queen. with her two children 


Marcus Adams 


to the Commonwealth 


and rightly—the heroes whose resource and courage shine so brilliantly- 
in moments of crisis. We forget sometimes behind the wearers of 
the Victoria or George Cross ‘there stand ranks of unknown, unnamed _ 
men and women, willing and able if the call came to render valiant 
service. We are amazed by the spectacular discoveries in scientific 
knowledge, which should bring comfort 
and leisure to millions. We do not 
always reflect that these things also 
have rested to some extent on the 
faithful toil and devotion to duty of 
the great bulk of ordinary citizens. The 
upward course of a nation’s history is 
due, in the long run, to the soundness 
of heart of its average men and women. 

And so it is that this Christmas Day 
I want to send a special message of 
encouragement and good cheer to those 
of you whose lot is cast in dull and 
unenvied surroundings, to those whose 
names will never be household words, 
but to whose work and loyalty we owe 
so much. May you be proud to remem- 
ber—as I am myself—how much de- 
pends on you, and that even when your 
life seems most monotonous, what you 
do is always of real value and impor- 
tance to your fellow men. 

I have’ referred to Christmas as the 
children’s festival. But this lovely day is 
not only a time for family reunions, for 
paper decorations, for roast turkey and 
plum pudding. It has, before all, its 
origin in the homage we pay to a very 
special Family, who lived long ago in 
a very ordinary home, in a very unim- 
portant village in the uplands of a small 
Roman province. Life in such a place 
might have been uneventful. But the Light, kindled in Bethlehem and 
then streaming from the cottage window in Nazareth, has illumined the 
world for 2,000 years. It is in the glow of that bright beam that I wish 
you all.a blessed Christmas and a happy New Year. 


Racing with Time 


By ROGER BANNISTER 


SHOULD like to give my views about some problems we all face. 

They aré only my own views, 4nd I am sorry only a one-way 

traffic is possible—a joint discussion would be so much better.- 

Although I cannot speak for anyone’ else, F can say that the back- 
ground that helped to form my views is common to many other young 
people. It is not a background that gives any special knowledge of 
politics, foreign affairs, or economics, and I have had little time to 
follow newspapers closely or any other sources that influence or mould 
opinion. 

P What is this background that I share with so many other young 
people? We were born to uncertainty in the nineteen-thirties. In vulner- 
able areas we were brought up with a violent shock when the exciting 
_ prospect of war to a ten-year-old turned into the bewildering succession 
_ of air-raid warnings, evacuation, and broken schooling. After the war 
_ - crisis followed crisis. The arms and machinery of wars, including atomic 
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weapons, were being amassed and there was always the danger that 
one side might pull the trigger in panic. This country seemed at times 
like a still, small voice trying to take an independent line, but without 
any means of persuading the two potential combatants to listen to her. 
In addition to all this outward confusion there was also»the confusion 
of faith and ideas. Within the communist world the existence of God 
was denied and membership of a church was almost an offence in itself; 
what would happen when a whole generation of young people had 
grown up without full knowledge of Christianity or any non-marxist 
faith? We wondered, was the only defence against this creed the creation 
of another equal and opposite dogma? If in, America a youthful 
indiscretion of a shilling subscription to the Communist Party could 
jeopardise a man’s subsequent career, was there really very much to 
choose between the two sides? 

The feeling of impotence to affect the course of affairs increased if 


- 


sae ae 
- we “Wied to. ite “the ‘situation: weer old 
views were taken. into consideration? After 


ed in : 
y “and be speech. Yer these ideas een weiker and vaguer ‘than the — 


fanatical ideas of marxism. Could we and should we defend them? 
Could we live without the ean we had been brought up in? : 


~. 


- General ctrathy = 

' The great weakness of the insecure Geta we possessed was “the 
general apathy it seemed to produce. Ours i is the generation that coined 
the poisonous phrases, * couldn’t care less ’, ‘ haven’t a clue ’, ‘ I wouldn’t 
know ’, and the negative attitude that goes with them. In politics many of 
us were, I think, sceptical. We had to know whether to defend a system in- 
which, at a by-election and local elections, less than 50 or 60 per cent. 
of the population may vote, compared with a system like that in Czecho- 
‘slovakia, where 99.1 per cent. of the population went to the poll and 
97.8 per cent voted for the one government candidate. Yet all along 
this border of the Iron Curtain minefields were laid to ensure that none 
should attempt to escape from the supposed benefits of totalitarianism. 
‘Were we secure against any threat from the communist world? Did it 
always take a Dunkirk to make people aware of the threats cine S us 
and determined to stand up to them? 

What excuses have we? Has our generation reason to be spaitieise? 
Of course, there are many distractions. The period of conscription gives: 
» people a feeling of uncertainty while they wait for it, and does not 
‘always create a love of independence and hard work. Mass entertain- 
ment from films and wireless and television supplies ample escapism. 
It takes more than physical energy to switch the set off, and still more 
distractions are threatened. My running may have given me a limited 
pedestrian philosophy but it has taught me one thing: the need to make 
decisions. Sooner or later in sport we run up against situations which 
are too big for us to manage. In real life we can dodge them. We can 
play hide-and-seek with reality, never facing the truth about ourselves. 

In sport we cannot. It shakes our roots with its confusing pattern of 
success and failure. What a very thin line divides the two. Quick 
decisions are needed. As a result, sport leads to the most remarkable 
self-discovery of our limitations as well as of our abilities. 

It was sport that convinced me that the struggle against these stresses - 
is worth while. And this made it easier for me to think about the 
parallel stress that faces us in real life. To me action has never come’ 

easily. We can allow ourselves to be blown along like leaves in a storm 
or on the other hand we can try to take some sort of action. I believe 
there is a crisis that threatens us, greater even than that of war. It is the 
decay of freedom and truth as we know it. To speak and think freely 
are, I believe, man’s dearest possessions. I do not think life would be 

_ worth living if these rights were denied me. I would like to feel that 
other young people placed the same value on these liberties. Is our 
faith in our way of life, the way .of life that has been defended at 


increasing cost in two wars, great enough to justify continuing the — 


' struggle—whatever it may mean? Because if the struggle is worth 
while then to be effective it must be taken up by each one of us. — 


Practising Moral Defence 

The crisis threat is so vast that it is meaningless unless we can 
describe it in individual terms. Can we imagine what might happen 
to us as individuals in a totalitarian system? We might be called upon 
to make a public denial of our belief in our way of life under pressure 
of interrogation with refined mental if not physical torture. These 
methods are more frightening in their implications than the medieval 
thumb-screw. What would we do? We might be like the Vicar of Bray 
and forsake our ideals, and we certainly cannot condemn people who 
‘succumb to pressure which we can only imagine. But if our beliefs are 
not strong enough because we have never considered them, then we 
have only ourselves to blame for our lack of preparation. The belief 
in freedom must be positive to stand up to the dogma of fanaticism. 


“Is it possible, I wonder, to straighten out one’s beliefs before such a — 


possible crisis arrives? I think it is. In part it can be done by facing 
up to possible situations of this sort. It is as useful to practise moral 
defence in this way as it is to learn how to treat atomic burns. If we 
can decide that our attitude is right then we have our own weapons 
inside ourselves. We must ask whether we really want to preserve 
our freedom to hold any political views, to read any paper we _Want, to 
worship as we choose. If we do not then we must let a conviction grow 


- -with age, for by it truth can be reborn; Nothing can still this unqu 


_ training in service and citizenship so that later a spontaneous awaren by, 


* religion. It may lead to one political party, another political party. 


‘Third: Programme, “has now been published under the ti 
things discussed by Sir William Haley in his be lecture 


‘im: by | on as long 
- ideals ae igi we can achieve. Tt is a good thin 
_ God-given abilities, I think it wrong to justify 
inactivity by saying hopelessly, ‘ What can I do a 
be impossible if everyone took this line. I believe tha 
pees ae ane moment can be a ee fy 


may a oesee the ebecrieas® course. . of our yrs and ae life o 
around us. I as it is better if in time uf crisis. we are not | 


But I have etn too pees ae we live in holds ex ‘ie 
bilities of discoveries that aay influence ben peelers Can 


Pat 

of the human mind to subtler stimulation on music, art, aad coe 3 
be encouraged? Can the problem of man’s adaptation to the stress 
of the modern world be carried a stage further by some combination 
of the teachings of religion and medical science? Can tech 
advances bring about ae which: mul wedere the Batre so 
-may Fes to war? 
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Ground for Hope ie ae 

I have made many assumptions. In talking soi! fhe iwiiele crisis — 
which seems to face us I have ignored the possibility of change on the — 
other side of the Iron Curtain. There is some evidence that in marxist q 
countries there may be a greater demand for individual freedom and 
less tendency to run the risk of war as the standard of living rises, as 
it must inevitably do in the next twenty years in Russia. Though 
Russia may approach the United States in her economic strength, the 
material advance may be good for Russia but bad for communism. hex 
ferment of ideas produced by a higher standard of living may sap 
communism’s strength and encourage a more peaceful policy. But there — 
is another, much more important, ground for hope. I believe that truth 
is essentially indestructible. Some years ago, the biological theories of | 
Lysenko were fashionable because they seemed to support the political — 
_contention fundamental to marxism that some of the changes produced — 
in people by their environment are passed on to the next generation. — 
The theory was based on unsound evidence, and over the last few year 3 
it has been quietly shelved because the necessary technical advances a 
cannot take place from a basis of unsound argument. And if you have — 
truth in the scientific eee you. are likely to have i it in other spheres 
also. 

After all, in the Soviet Union, too; the future lies with youth. No one 
_ can prevent young people asking questions—the same awkward questions — ae 
—of the generation that precedes it. My greatest hope, I think, lies in 
this restless searching for satisfactory answers that goes on in young ea 
-people’s minds before they lapse into the acceptance that tends to come 
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pulse. Between the ages of perhaps fifteen and twenty-five we question ; 
and establish our fundamental beliefs. In the future, I think we must 
‘somehow seize the exciting opportunity this gives. In the lifetime 
each person this chance comes only once. Is it not possible to encov 
in our youth a love of hardship, adventure, and effort, to. give grea 


arises of problems at home and abroad, of religion and of politics? 
enquiry may lead to one religion, to another religion, ‘or even t 


no political party. But at any rate I believe it will strengthen | 
us a conviction of the value of individual freedom, and unless 
know its value we cannot defend it. I hope the epitaph of our ge 
tion will not be ‘ ee! couldn’t care = Gas tysat Saas: 
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‘characters, 


their absence, this topsy- 


-ment, 


-but never a word do they 
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PANTOMIME ON ICE 

“Every CHRISTMAS for the past 200 years, the English have been 
going to the pantomime ’, said RICHARD FINDLATER in a Home Service 
talk. ‘ And although it is only within the past six years that this extra- 
ordinary national cult has been mounted on skates, pantomime on ice 
has already become a holiday institution, with traditions of its own. 
About 2,000,000 people are once again expected at the two big London 
arena shows this Christmas, people from all over the country. And 
throughout the year the refrigerated fairy-tales tour the provinces, 
breaking the close season not only for frost but for pantomime. Nowa- 
days you can see Dick Whittington or the Widow Twankey in mid- 
summer, if you choose. 

‘Why is ice “ panto” so popular? One obvious and important reason 
is that it can offer so much more spectacle and pageantry than the 
pantomime on wood. It 
makes its effects by size 
and quantity, on a scale 
which orthodox theatre 
managers can no longer 
afford. The fact is that 
pantomime on wood is 
in one of its perennial 
phases of decline. It is 
stuck deep in a rut. It 
needs new authors, new 
new ideas, 
new enterprise. And in 


turvy national theatre of 
ours has found a new 
stage —a stage below 
freezing-point. There are, 
of course, many objec- 
tions to this new develop- 
For one thing, 
there is the convention 
of split personalities. On 
the ice, the bodies are 
mouthing cheerfully away 


say: the echoing, often 
inaudible, dialogue comes 
from a panel of separate voices on terra firma. I hope, myself, that 
we can return to the silence of the original harlequinade. 

* Moreover, ice “ panto ” is sadly weak in humour: the very mobility 
of the entertainment dissolves the traditional clowning that passes for 
comedy in pantomime on wood. Facial expression is barely legible 
in the arena to thousands of spectators, and vocal expression is hollow 
and unreal. Producers, I believe, still muff their chances with this arena 


‘staging by clinging to a false picture frame at one end of the arena, 


instead of using a choreography of light, space, and colour. This kind 
of entertainment, in fact, seems to require a bigger, broader style of 
humour, a’ comedy of dumb show and music, a technique of masks 


_and mime. It also requires the courage of being stationary: the ice 


itself must be treated without idolatry. And, of course, no spectacle on 
skates can ever be a substitute for the true, traditional pantomime— 
still to be found in cities such as Leeds. 

‘ But already the ice has given a new freedom and vigour to the old 
entertainment. And in the history of pantomime its rescuers have always 
come from outside the orthodox theatre—from the fair booths, pleasure 
gardens, circuses, or music-halls, Is it not possible that the fairy-tale 
on ice may be its salvation—even if it is only by challenging the dull- 
ness and complacency of theatre managers? ’” 


DISCOVERIES AT TIVOLI . 

Excavations are in progress on the site of one of the most remarkable 
creations of the ancient world, the villa that the Emperor Hadrian built 
in the second century A.D. at Tibur, or Tivoli, east of Rome. A number 
of statues have recently been found, one of them a copy in marble of 
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Did You Hear That? 


the bronze statue that Pheidias, the celebrated Athenian artist, made 
of that mythical woman warrior, the Amazon, more than 400 years 
before the beginning of the Christian era. The original statue has long 
since’disappeared—it was probably melted down for its metal—and the 
copy now discovered is of special interest because it is the most complete 
in existence. ROBERT STIMSON, B.B.C. Rome correspondent, spoke 
about it in ‘ The Eye-Witness ’. 

‘The word “villa” ’, he said, ‘as applied to Hadrian’s Villa where 
the statue has been found, is misleading, for he built for himself on 
the edge of the plain immediately below the Apennine foothills an 
entire city surrounding an imperial residence. Hadrian was a man of 
extraordinary versatility—soldier, administrator, patron of the arts, 
traveller. He visited all the provinces of the Roman Empire, including 
Britain where he built the famous wall from the Solway to the Tyne, 
and on his return at 
Tibur,. or Tivoli, he 
reproduced on a smaller 
scale the finest buildings 
he had seen on _§his 
travels. To decorate his 
city he commissioned 
artists to make copies of 
famous statues, including 
those of Pheidias. 


‘Over the centuries 
the villa has been 
plundered by _ robbers 


and collectors, but the 
ruins continue to yield 
unexpected treasures. I 
have just visited the site 
of the latest excavations 
at Tivoli with Professor 
Romanelli, the super- 
intendent of antiquities 
for Greater Rome. Even 
during the few hours we 
were there, workmen 
were unearthing frag- 
ments of marble, which 
Professor Romanelli 
carefully preserved, 
because they might fit into some statue already discovered or yet to 
be discovered. 

‘The copy of Pheidias’ Amazon was found earlier this year, 
buried beneath several feet of earth near the ruins of what may have 
been a replica of some Egyptian temple honouring the god Serapis. 
Professor Romanelli thinks that near this temple there was an 
ornamental pond with statues along one or more of its sides. He has 
succeeded in tracing the channel that carried the water into the pond, 
and the outlet for the overflow. As for the decorative line or lines of 
statues, several have already been discovered, including the copy of the 
Amazon by Pheidias. 

* Another, of which little more than the torso has so far been found, 
is also of an Amazon. Professor Romanelli believes that this one is a 
copy of the Amazon made by the sculptor Polycleitus, who was a con- 
temporary of Pheidias and second to him, and to him only, in renown. 
The story is that Pheidias, Polycleitus, and two other sculptors entered 
a competition to see who could make, in bronze, the best statue of an 
Amazon, and that the prize, for once, went to Polycleitus, with Pheidias 
as the runner-up. Whether a verdict of modern judges would have gone 
the same way is open to question. 

* Certainly Professor Romanelli is much more excited by the discovery 
of the copy of Pheidias’s Amazon, partly because it is so nearly com- 
plete, but mainly because of its beauty and strength. He. took me into 
a workroom in the grounds of the villa, where the statue is being kept 
for the present in the hope that the few parts that are still missing may 
yet come to light. Already one of the two missing hands has been found 
and restored, but the statue is still headless, otherwise it is almost 
complete—of a woman warrior more than six feet tall, with the spear 
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arm raised aloft, the arrow quiver on the left hip, pushing, the short 
tunic into tight folds, and on one of the slender yet powerful thighs a 
wound, inflicted by some legendary Theseus defending his Attica from 
an invader at once lovely and formidable’. 


A PRE-CHRISTIAN PEOPLE OF IRAQ 

‘Last spring ’, said Lapy DRowER in a Third Programme talk, ‘I flew 
to Iraq to visit the Mandaeans. They were old friends: I met them 
first as long ago as 1919. In those days Iraq was called Mesopotamia, 
and many of my countrymen who served. in the first world war will 
remember these friends of mine as the Amarah silverworkers. They 
used to buy from them souvenirs to send home, and so, years later, did 
their successors of the second world war. The peculiarity of this silver- 
work is that it is etched in antimony with local scenes, such as the arch 
at Ctesiphon, Ezra’s tomb on the Tigris, and so on. In 1919 many of 
the silverworkers had- boards inscribed “ St. John Baptist ” above their 
tiny open-fronted shops, put 
up to attract Christian cus- 


tomers, but under Moslem 
rule the boards quickly disap- 
peared. 


‘As a community, however, 
these people are known by 
several names. In Iraq they 
call them subbas, and in the 
literary Arabic they are called 
as-Sabiyun. Travellers years 
ago called them “ Christians 
of St. John”. Each of these 
names tells us something about 
them. The words Sabba, 
Sabiya, or Sabaean come from 
a root meaning “‘ to immerse ”, 
“to dip”. It was given them 
because they were often seen 
immersing themselves in the 
river. When people called 
them “ Christians” they were 
wrong, for in their religion 
Christ. is a false Messiah. 
Travellers who gave them the 
name of “Christians of St. 
St. John” had heard them 
claim that saint as one of 
themselves and saw that they 
had sacraments not unlike 
those of Christian churches. 
They concluded that they were a set of peculiarly obstinate Christian 
heretics. They call themselves, and modern scholars adopted the word, 
Mandatia, Mandaeans. 

‘Some translate this word “ gnostics”: indeed, their religion is 
founded on a form of dualism which fits into the frame of ideas grouped 
together as Gnostic. These ideas existed before Christianity and seeped 
into Christianity in the shape of a number of heresies. In manuscripts 
written for the use of Mandaean priests only, these Gnostic tenets are 
stated in unmistakable language, and are linked-by explanation to 
sacramental rites called “ mysteries ”. 

‘They still speak of themselves as Nasoraeans, but apply the term 
only to priests who are deeply versed in the secret doctrines and are 
skilled in priestcraft. The word has no connection with Nazareth. 

“Mandaeans are a separate race and have avoided inter-marriage 
with their neighbours. Some of them still speak a dialect of Aramaic, 
the language generally spoken by Jews in Palestine at the time of Christ, 
and I think this is one of the reasons for claiming your interest. Learned 
Jews knew Hebrew, and educated Jews knew Greek, but the language 
which Christ talked to his family and disciples was Aramaic. Indeed, 
were the Holy Family to listen to some parts of Mandaean holy books 
or prayers, it is not impossible that they might follow a good deal of 
it, provided that the pronunciation still resembles that used in their time. 
For pronunciation, like verbal forms, varies in course of time, and it is 
precisely because we hope that the pronunciation’ still used .by~ the 
Mandaean priesthood may retain features of an earlier Aramaic that it 
is valuable to scholars. ’ 

‘ Although Mandaeans write bitterly of Jews and Judaism, they:claim 
in their holy’ books, and tell their children, that long ago their sect 
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flourished in Jerusalem and that St. John the Baptist baptised with the 
same baptismal rites they use today. In Judaea, they say, Nasoraeans 
performed sacraments for the dead as well as baptism. They practised 
the art of healing, asutha, especially that of healing demoniacs and the 
lame and blind. 

“Their chief rite today, as it was long ago, is baptism, not as a form 
of admission to the community but as an act of purification and rebirth. 
John’s baptism, too, was not a baptism of proselytes but a baptism of 
repentance “ to obtain the forgiveness of sins ”. It was not as a proselyte 
that Jesus was baptised by John ’, 


WEDDING SUPERSTITIONS 
* Weddings’, said NORMAN TURNER in ‘ The Northcountryman ’, ‘ are 
steeple-deep in custom and superstition. The month to be avoided was 
May—that seemed to be the first law. It was under the influence of 
spirits whose task it was to destroy contented households. Lent, too, 
had to be cut out— 

Marry in Lent 

And you'll live to repent. 
Other poor selections were 
days of penitence or saintly 
vigils, and there was also the 
general warning given in the 
well-known jingle: 

Monday for health, Tuesday 

for wealth, 
Wednesday best day of all, 
Thursday for losses, Friday 
for crosses, 

Saturday no luck at all. 

‘It is bad luck to let the 
ring fall to the ground, to 
trip on the way to the altar, 
or if the clock strikes while 
the couple stand there. But 
there is a custom in Yorkshire, 
still carried out, I believe, 
which could easily cancel out 
any misfortunes that might 
lrave happened. As the mar- 
ried pair return from the 
service, a plate.is thrown over 
their heads to crash on the 
ground. The more pieces it 
breaks into, the more pros- 
perous will the pair be. 

“There was another 
“smashing ” business in the Isle of Man at one time, and this one 
became involved in a horse race. The young men of the village tied 
their animals to the church railings while the wedding service took 
place, and then as soon as it was over they scooted like mad for the 
bride’s home. The first.man there had the right to break the wedding 
cake over the bride’s head—which sounds a good reason for spending 
some time in finding a cook with a light touch. 

“The wedding race, of course, is not confined to Manx people. York- 
shiremen, for donkey’s years, raced for a prize. Originally this prize 
was the bride’s garter, which the winner claimed to remove himself, 
afterwards presenting it to his own lady to keep as a charm. It was 
eventually felt that some less intimate article should be given to the 
winner and the garter gave place to a ribbon or, in some places, a 
handkerchief. : 

* Lindisfarne weddings have a custom of their own. There, the couple 
are made to jump over the “ petting stone ”, or else pay a forfeit. After 
this, the bride and groom walk through the village while fishermen fire 
shot guns over their heads. As. they walk along, the new husband scatters 
coins on to the road, and they leave behind them a trail of youngsters 
scrambling for them. Money also had a place in a custom in Cumber- 
land. The bridegroom carried gold and crown pieces with him into 
the church and when the service reached the point where he promises 
the bride, “with all my worldly goods I thee endow”, he gives the 
clergyman his fee and then pours what is left into a ief held 
by one of the bridesmaids... -. . é : aia 

“We today still have.the cerémony of- cutting the cake, we still have 
gold rings, and. still carry the ‘bride across the threshold to rush her 
through the magic that lies thick and heavy'in doorways *.~ : 
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~The State of Greikeanan “tie, Pratice 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES gives the first of a group of talks on the Gallic scene today 


OR more than 200 years the English have felt a double 
emotion whenever they have thought about France. On the 
one hand, a becoming modesty; on the other, a detachment 
which can easily turn to shocked surprise. The emotions exactly 
overlap; and they are generally aroused by the same circumstances. The 


or Paul Fort, supporting a‘culture which lost its universal validity in 


- the exact ratio of its distance from the culture of Paris? But the very 


next minute I was watching the French with the anxiety of a passenger 
on a roller-coaster. Up and up we were going, and at any moment 
we should go tearing over the top, leaving our breath behind in terror. 


food, the conversation, the clothes; the painting, the intellectual energy,g» At such moments one looks with yearning affection at the stocky 


the poise: in these fields alone the French are accustomed to excel so 
admittedly that the rest of us need only admire. We are the brown 
wrens watching the swoop of the kingfisher. But if we turn aside and 
busy ourselves with 
our own small dun- 
coloured concerns, we 
may easily find our- 
selves exclaiming, 
‘Really, these king- 
fishers, how giddy 
they make one; how 
tiresome and assertive 
they are, skimming 
along as if the whole 
river belonged to 
them ’. We feel out of 
it, and nobody likes 
to feel that. 

I think I know both 
feelings fairly well. 
Like thousands of 
other English boys in 
the nineteen-twenties, 
I was sent to learn 
French near Tours. In 
the ravishing valley of 
the Indre, dear to 
Balzac, I learned a 
great deal more than 
the elements of French. 
I learned to admire 
one of the hardest of 
all arts—the art of 
comparative poverty: 
the kind of poverty, 
that is, which adorned 
the smaller chateaux 
and manor houses of 
Touraine and Anjou. 
I learned how to fit 
the wines to the food 
at a good dinner. I 
learned how to use my 
eyes: on the Renaissance houses in the back streets (now, alas, destroyed) 
of Tours; on the then fashionable pictures of Marie Laurencin; on Jean 
Cocteau’s drawings bound into raspberry-coloured volumes. I learned 
how to intoxicate myself in a book-shop; to respond to unfamiliar names 
like André Breton and René Crevel. I got the first of innumerable presents 
from French writers: a copy of a new book with my name in florid 
characters on the flyleaf, always mis-spelt, always in azure or violet or 
veridian ink: And at once the double emotion set in. It was wonderful 
to be sent a book by some new genius, even though he did spell ‘ Alan’ 
Allen: and then went on to ‘Price-James’, or ‘ Spring-Rice’. But 
simultaneously one wondered: Are these people really as vigorous as 

seem, or do the signatures on the flyleaf—in their kingfisher 
colours of blue and green—cover up a personality so mobile that it 
can never stay in the same place long enough to acquire a real identity? 
_ I had seen, for contrast, with my own eyes, English writers like 
Bridges and Hardy. I had watched Elgar conduct. In the first flush 


~ 


of a snobbish enthusiasm for France, I wondered if these islanders 


were not a bit provincial. Had they not about the same status as Mistral 


‘That wonderful house Champs’, built in 1720 and later owned by Mme. de Pompadour 


figures standing safely below on the ground. 

All that is thirty years ago, and I think I have never long been away 
from France ever since. Certainly, whenever I have touched French 
soil again—preferably 
at Dieppe, where 
Francé and England 
meet in the twin 
shadows of Sickert 
and Jacques - Emile 
Blanche, and where 
even the hardest 
rigours of a war have 
not upset the. tables 
outside the Hotel des 
Arcades—it has been 
with the most delight- , 
ful perturbation of 
mind. What is going 
on? I want to know. 
What are people talk- 
ing about? What ex- 
hibitions are there to 
go to? All ques- 
tions which _ strike 
much less forcibly— 
so much less forcibly, 
alas—at the foreign 
visitor disembarking 
in Newhaven on his 
way to London. One 
would not be in- 
terested in any of 
these things for their 
own sakes, perhaps. 
There are, in all con- 
science, some dull 
French pictures on 
show each year; and 
there are some deplor- 
able things going on. 
But the fact remains 
that France is always 
at the centre of civili- 
sation, and therefore we have to know what the French are up to. 

But here I stop. What is civilisation? How do the French come to 
be at its centre? I suppose it is a question of harmony. At any given 
moment the world, like Prospero’s isle, is full of voices. People are - 
earning money and writing symphonies, they are quarrelling over 
politics and religion, they are making a terrible mess of their private 
lives and alternating clumsily between the extremes of sloth and greed. 
To be civilised is to make some sort of harmony out of these assertive 
discords: to attach a-right comparative importance to questions of 
comfort and creation and intercourse; to know what you want, and also 
to know how not to get it. For instance, you may want to become rich. 
But if you are a civilised person you will instantly perceive that to 
become rich in certain ways would be fatal to your purpose. You 
may want to be loved; but if you are a civilised person you must 
understand that there are apparently easy ways of becoming loved 
which in practice will leave you not only unloved but friendless. 

For such perceptions the French have an incomparable gift. One need 
not be impressed by those aspects of French ‘life which are commonly 
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i e Hains si Sevres aes the Aubussons, ie >a > Wi 
Fi sce morocco bindings of Louis XV’s books. Whether you se or 
2 not is a question of taste. But it cannot be denied that in the unveiling of 
hidden harmonies, the French are most delicately skilled. Only look at 
such creations as the Musée Camondo in Paris, or that wonderful house 
_ Champs, the French Dorneywood, just outside Paris; only look at any The young man of promise, hitherto geri all too « of 
classic Ffench restaurant like Le Grand Véfour, or at the arrangement on investigation to be somewhere about fifty; and, - 
of everyday objects in the windows of the Faubourg Saint Honoré, and _ the field is held by the same names. I do not speak. 
you will see how naturally a balance and a proportion are struck. The. legendary vitality of Picasso and, until just the other day, 
millionaires who created Champs and the Camondo collection never You will find that the old leaders go on leading; that a few 
lost their heads. They bought superbly, they arranged their houses with ones, like Bazaine, never seem quite to break through; and th 
- splendid restraint; just as the restaurant sets off its elaborate food by a you look at a whole collection of recent French painting, as | 
- shrine-like’ austerity, and the show-window applies to its gloves = Venice Biennale, it is likely to appear empty or derivative by ¢ 
1 hop 5 -sticks the devoted care > of a Chardin composing a still life. _. parison with the work of the oldest generation. Likewise in music: 
in, year out, one has the impression that all the vitality is being 
ided by composers who were hard at it thirty years ago and more. 
Greatness at the Right Momeiit T y F ae aa: i a. g 
_ Why precisely it should be the French who have this. innate sense of A ae Wels or come al eee ieee 
harmony I dare not surmise. Perhaps they began to be great folk at painter flourish in two kinds of society: in a wholly aristocratic soci 
just the right moment, not too late (like the Germans and the Russians) 7 in a prosperous bourgeois one. They need, in other words, eit 
nor too early (like the Spaniards). The Swedes might have got further patrons or a small independence. In. modern France both systems 
still if they had been able to cling on longer; the Italians might have aye broken down. Those who have the money are less and less 
gone from strength to strength if they had not lost so much virtue in likely to be those who have the taste; and a small independence has 
_ squabbling among themselves. As to us, we have not done so badly, in nearly become a thing of the past. The writer by contrast, is the h 
spite of apparently incurable tastes for amateurishness, cash, and a one. He can at any rate record and comment: hence she energy 
quiet life. But the French are alone in taking all the elements of which a whole band of young writers have ‘dashed into print since 
existence, spiritual, material and affective, and constructing out of them the war. : ; 
a microcosm of the civilised world as it ought to be. - Indeed, it looks as if writing, like ‘talking, comes naturally to ‘the Ss 
That is why it is essential for us to watch what they are doing at French. i gives an outlet to their ieee anreelioneaal energy. The 
_ this moment, and perhaps essential for us to be slightly disturbed at difficulty here is to canalise so much talent into a channel where it — 
what we see. Take the six heads I gave at the beginning of this talk. can bring material support to the writer. Before the war, the local 
_ The first was food; It should not really come first, but in any discussion centres were often important enough to do that. You conict jive in 
of civilisation—whether among the French themselves or among ‘Toulouse or Bordeaux or Lyon, and maintain yourself. easily, Now, 
foreigners discussing them—it always does. If you go about France, however, Paris is absorbing more and more of the creative energy of 
you are likely to find that the pleasures of eating are noticeably less France. ‘When there are not enough money and jobs to | go round, the 
than they used to be, even though you still eat better than anywhere jmportance of a reputation becomes miuch greater than in times of 
else in the world. For one thing, the middle classes, on whom the art plenty. Reputations are made in Paris. And so a kind of Parisian 
of cooking depends, are much worse off than they were. For another, provincialism has come into being—a theory that the standards of 
of ie, You may easly be lten aif whisky and soda Jax before ine comact wth te provinces, let lone wih eter cote a 
going in to a dinner at which splendid claret will be offered you; and jj the time the stave themselves are béing impoverished intellectu- 
if you move in ultra-fashionable circles you may find that to provide ally by the absorption of their talent into the hungry city of Paris itself. ue 
__ champagne for an evening party is looked on as a mark of parsimony. —-Yet,_ with all these objections, the basic fact remains: that we go 
__ The drink must be whisky, simply because whisky is more expensive. on looking to France as the great exemplar of the art of civilisation 
Then conversation. I cannot imagine anything stopping the French Perhaps one ought to be a little more specific and say ‘ civilisati 
talking. And here the Kingfisher side of the French character is at its jp Europe’—for after all there is New York, like some ‘miraculot 
most dazzling. Only think of it; no gaps in the talk; no silent break- department-store, laying out all the wares of the world and whispering 
oS pepe Ws Soy pped Sede lon pee Sea Ge eee oe sera ca ee 
women who make an effort to entertain; men who can discuss the worker- pes at least they do not “feel oeewlaiiet They accept France ey one " a 


_ Priest, the Tour de France, and the art of Léger with equal conviction. accepts yeast—a permeating force, essential to the whole organism of 
And if it is all rather heartless, rather brittle, we must remember that Eyrope even if it is not a universal placebo i in’ isolation. x sg 


French civilisation since the days of Madame du Deffand has’ always — 8 Sos we 

_ presupposed a great difference between conversation and talk. Con- 2 Son Suey Poke 

versation brings the great guns into play; talk is for the privileged few. A Feat of Equilibrium, ; : "5 
Conversation emulates the grandes eaux of Versailles; talk is a runlet And when we come to assess the viorth of the ‘Ficneh as leaders 

moving secretly from friend to friend. our civilisation, we are impressed above all by their poise. They have 

Of clothes I do not pretend to know anything. I should have thought managed to turn modern society into a feat of equilibrium as subtl as 

that a really well-dressed Frenchwoman was still in a class of her own, that of the Japanese families on the music-Hall stage, standing : 

but that the general level of clothes, and especially of cheap clothes, human pyramid one on the shoulders of the other. Clerical arid anti- 

had sunk to a point where it had been surpassed by America. Again, Clerical, rich and poor, fascist and communist, peasant and clerk, som 

this is a reflection of a cardinal fact about modern France: the weaken- how or other the swaying structure not only does not crash, but turns 

| ing of the middle classes. Unlike ourselves, who have evolved a tech- into a lively and elegant pattern. And on a smaller scale ‘the ch ilised ‘ 

os niqué for establishing a middle-class community in which extremes of amenities of daily life are drawn together in a similar harmony 

riches and poverty are gradually eliminated, the French remain family, for instance, may be less of a binding force than it was, Pie 

obstinately very rich or very poor. One distasteful consequence of this still holds the members together. And below the surface of the most 

is that far too much money is in the hands of very few people. The violent argument—below. the’ surface of an outright wrangle 12 

wonderful things you see in the shops—the clothes and jewels and which has divided Cocteau and Mauriac in the past 1 

decorative objects and furniture—are all there for the benefit of an is an underlying sense of unity. We hate each other, the con 

infinitesimal minority. It is not my business to criticise this on social seem to say, only because we both: love the truth. And - 

» grounds; but as an aspect of civilisation I must record that it seems to common to all men. Therefore it must be defined, and made 

ci me deplorable. For we have seen in Imperial Russia what happens toa And how can we do that’ except by using words, ev ; 

_ country with an insufficient middle ‘class to bridge the gulf between us very angry ‘indeed?’ 

extremes; and although it is all very well to refer back to the glories _ There is, however,-one rather’ ‘confusing ficoniy all this We, I ’ 

_of the eighteenth cenhinty, those glories were made possible only tye x at i einhaahes oe —— may feel that" the contin of Fre 


enc y- ty 
conscious of the igen itera he inviolability, A “formal ‘Tespo 
When all the prosperous consolations of daily life are visibly | 
away, we become acutely aware of the things which do not slide 
of the canons of art, of music, of writing; even, perhaps, of religi ‘ 
But our awareness does not necessarily mean very much; it may be no 
more than a means of keeping anxiety at bay. It is more than anything 


ss of spiritual | and confidence misplaced. Tafiadon of every 
d ses inflation is sbethaps. not the worst—has obscured 


unwilling to oe ‘any. Freak step which might possibly prove 
reeable, however necessary it may be. ~ 


n any civilisation survive ‘sO Laodicean a public policy? Hor what else this anxiety which threatens the civilisation of France today. ; 
practice occurs is that the ‘forms of civilisation gain an added — - —Third Programme 
~ oa Rie pits , 3S ; ; cH ’ BAS ‘ tA 
Messiah Up-North =. eee 


Rh 


HE ‘ Desai > season is upon us again. We are immersed in 
the splendid thunders of ‘ Glory to God’, ‘Lift Up Your 

> Heads”; ‘ Worthy Is The Lamb ’, and gps ‘else. At this time, 
as always, my thoughts go back to the north. By the north 


wy 6 mean Fie part where I was born. Up there—or down there, as the 


case may be—the towns are holes among the hills and smoke like 
-cauldrons. The hills look down on steeples, tall ey stacks, sectarian 


chapels, and warehouses piled high with 


other. 
Pye 16.38 Sate’-to ‘say ‘that in these parts 


~ 


< 


in France, Italy, Austria, Belgium, and 
_ Scandinavia put together, with the United 
States thrown in. All these swarming, 
- multitudinous choirs sing ‘Messiah’ at 


instance: these will fill your hall once in a 


Woo! and cotton and cloth enough to clothe 


cape Thomas Beecham’s authority. I once 


© Messiah’, in fact. Other oratorios come 


> 


eachsc 
Si : 


half the world. For this is England’s tex- 
tile belt, a region that straddles the 
- Pennines, taking in the West Riding on 
one side and most of Lancashire on the 


ete 


‘Messiah’ is sung, I do not say more 
"artistically, but I do say more stoutly and — 
more often to the square mile than any- 
where else in the world. For this I have 


_ heard Beecham say there were more choral 
“societies in Lancashire and Yorkshire than 


least once a year. They almost live on 


and go in popular favour, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ and Haydn’s ‘Creation’, for 


ene: sing them once too often and you 
- find yourself landed with rows of empty 
‘seats. The appeal of ‘Messiah’, on the 


~ other hand, is gilt-edged and unshakeable. Choral society treasurers - 


: notoriously rely on ‘ Messiah’ profits to wipe out the losses on all their 


- 


~ Sometimes in these chapel ‘ Messiahs ’ 


other concerts combined. 

There are little ‘ Messiahs ’ and big ‘ Messiahs ’. The little ‘ Messiahs ’ 
are sung in the hilly suburbs, in churches and chapels of sombre stone. 
‘The organist-cum-choirmaster pegs away desperately on weekly practice 


err trying to get-a good top A out of his sopranos in the ‘ Glory of 


the Lord’ chorus. And he never quite succeeds. His basses always 
make twice as much noise as they should in ‘Behold the Lamb of 
- God’. ‘The choirmaster rebukes them. .A wag comes out with a 
standard ‘ Messiah’ joke. ‘Nay, lad’, he says, ‘it’s ivvery man for 
hissen i’ this choir ’. Choirmasters have been listening to this pleasantry 
for half a century. And they still contrive to laugh at it. - 

all the solo parts are sung 


ne rank-and filers proraoted from the choir. The soprano*and the 
; ~ contralto buy new hats for the occasion. The tenor and baritone bring 
out the striped trousers and black jackets they married in, They are 
coached for endless, agonising man-hours. Their performances on the 
¥ day are—for want of a better word—brave. They do not give unalloyed 
. Boia that is to be admitted. But they do win compliments; and 


see a: > 


By ‘CHARLES REID 


LEIS Osi iS So6 1g 


the compliments are, on the whole, deserved. Alternatively, if there is 
enough money in the choir fund, you: hire soloists from outside, people 
of regional celebrity who will sing your ‘ Messiah’ solos at ten guineas, 
or less, a head. But there are two things you simply must do, whether 


you can afford them or not. First, you must book’a kettledrummer. - 
When the thunder of kettledrums is added to the holy rumble of full: 


ergan in the bigger ‘ Messiah’ choruses, the very heating pipes begin 
to rattle with reverence down in the chapel 
basement, and the effect is stupendous 
indeed. Secondly, you must get hold of a 
trumpeter with one of those long, celestial 
trumpets that are misleadingly known as 
Bach trumpets. This man’s main job is to 
play the trumpet obbligato when the bass 
soloist sings ‘ The Trumpet Shall Sound’. 

In my native town there lived two crack 
© Messiah ’ trumpeters who travelled hun- 

dreds of miles playing this obbligato in 

churches and chapels far and near. They 
were beings of sharply different tempera- 
ment and presence. One was a genial globe 
_ of a man with bushy eyebrows and some 
reputation as a breeder of wirehaired 
terriers. On Saturday afternoons in the 
summer he would put on a blue and silver 
“uniform and play the cornet in park band- 
stands. His playing of Schubert’s Serenade 
as a cornet solo was highly considered by 
the cornet fancy from Derby to Durham. 

His rival, a much younger man, was almost 

as lean as his Bach trumpet and much 

longer. Oratorio was not his only means of 
livelihood. During the day he worked as 

a wages clerk in a woolcomber’s counting 
house. And two nights a week he played what was beginning to be 
known as the hot trumpet in a ten-piece dance band in a heavy woollen 
town fifteen miles away. Chapel trustees who booked him for the annual 
‘ Messiah ’ might have been troubled if they had known about his dance 
band work. But they did not know. He played the hot trumpet under 
another name. Although so different to look at our two ‘ Messiah’ 
trumpeters had much the same effect on the ear, a proud and piercing 
effect. There is only one phrase for their ‘Trumpet Shall Sound’ 
obbligato. It reached the cocky sublime. The bass soloist, it must be 
admitted, came off second best on these occasions. In effect he sang a ~ 
bass obbligato to a trumpet solo. 

So much for the little ‘ Messiahs ’. The medium and big ‘ Messiahs ’ 
are sung by veteran choral societies, often in town halls serving popula- 
tions of’ 100,000 or over. These town halls are usually bedizened with 
architectural ornament. After decades of sootfall they look rather like 
ebony wedding cakes. Cramped municipal offices are arranged around a 
grand central concert hall with a majestic organ and lots of red plush 


yu 


‘and gold leaf and either real marble or woodwork painted to look like 


it. Most of the town halls went up in about 1870. The choral societies 
which they house are, generally speaking, a good deal older. 


Their bee were ‘noted b 
= When he visited the north in 1788. g 
as he called them, of Lancashire and 


and delighted him. At Halifax he found everybody farang) ‘Handel. . 


The clothworkers as they came sweating under their loads to the 


Halifax piece hall were in the habit, it seems, of singing a particularly : 


_ apt ‘ Messiah ’ chorus, ‘ For His Yoke is Easy and His Burden is Light ’. 
By 1835 there had been vast developments. We have this from George 
- Hogarth, Charles Dickens’ father-in-law and something of a musical 
historian. ‘Every town in Lancashire and Yorkshire’, he wrote,‘ has 
its choral society where the sacred works of Handel and more modern 
masters are performed with precision . 
(bodies) consisting of mechanics and workpeople ’, 


The Seriptural Word Kept Breck 


- It is clear, then, that the big ‘ Messiah’ choirs as we ene them 


today were an offshoot of the Industrial Revolution. In England’s textile 


belt especially, the Industrial Revolution was, in some aspects, a cruel, 


- squalid thing. Against this grubby, ominous background, the ‘ Messiah ’ 
music; by sheer contrast, had twice more of majesty, mystery, and 
grace than in more ordered and elegant surroundings. Its gentler strains 
were a solace, Its sturdier strains kept hope alive—and faith. Under the 
stresses of the new materialism sceptics and freethinkers spouted fiercely 
on scores of cinder-strewn wastes. No matter. ‘Messiah’ has kept the 
scriptural word fresh and tender in a million simple hearts. © 

You remember Hogarth’s point that the early ‘ Messiah ’ singers were, 
in the main, artisans. Their manners were rough and boisterous. They 
were kept in order by rule books as full of fines and forfeits as a 
justices’ manual. You were fined if you turned up late for practice. 
You were fined if you started a brawl on the platform. You were 
fined if you swore at a fellow member. For the privilege of singing 
fragments from ‘ Messiah” and other oratorios you paid as much as 
sixpence a month or as little as a shilling a year. In return, on practice 
nights you got an ‘allowance’, as it was called, of bread and cheese 


- \ and ale. Practice nights usually came round once a fortnight, and they 


were timed to coincide with the full moon. Street lighting was as yet 
only a glimmer, and there were long homeward miles to trudge by 
muddy roads when the singing was over. 

This picture seems remote and rustic enough when we compare it with 
the mammoth ‘ Messiahs’ of our own time. I remember travelling one 


December to the big wooden circus arena at Belle Vue on the outskirts 


> 


of Manchester. Circuses are not the only fun at Belle Vue. You have 
boxing and wrestling matches as well. But this time the date was 
Handel’s. Two crack northern choirs—one from. Sheffield, one from 
Manchester—joined forces in a ‘ Messiah’ so glorious that it- almost 
gave me concussion. It was a day in some respects of improvisatiqns 
and emergency dodges. The Ringmaster’s office had been turned into 
a conductor’s room for Sir John Barbirolli. One of those new-fangled 
electronic organs had been brought in and wired up for the job. I sat 
in a ringside seat, one among 5,000 or 6,000 listeners. As usual, we 
‘shuffled to our feet for the Hallelujah Chorus. When the massed choir 
got well launched upon that titanic page it really. did seem to all of 
us—as it seemed to Handel himself—as if the heavens were opening 
out before our gaze. 


_. the society’s veterans: > 
-and feeble in others. Their voices were tremulous ghosts of what they 


Daring and Magnificence 

Purists may talk as they please of ‘Messiah ’ performances in 
Handel’s day. ‘ Messiah’ sung by a handful of men and boys with 
a cooing organ and as many oboes and bassoons as there are strings 
in the orchestra is all very fine, no doubt. But every northerner I 
ever knew says ‘Give me a “ Messiah” choir of a thousand singers if 
you can catch that many, with an orchestra to match! ’ In the ordinary 
way, choral society committees are modest to the point of bashfulness. 


When ‘ Messiah’ is on the agenda, however, they become daring and 


magnificent. I know of a medium-sized textile town with a choral 
society who give their routine concerts in a prim’ mission hall which is 
cheap to hire and therefore a safe bet financially. But for Handel 
nothing less than the town’s variety theatre will do. 

Here ‘ Messiah’ is sung twice on a Sunday in Decenber once in 
the afternoon, once in the evening, to a total audience of 4,000, which 
is pretty good box office. The theatre is lined with faded blue plush. 
It smells of stale tobacco smoke and sweet disinfectant. The. stage 
boxes are flanked by plaster nymphs that once gazed on Dan Leno and 
ve 2 Ma Lloyd. Not exactly a | Handelian sort of atmosphere, you must 


a 


big eae mod cara ye Messiah into a circus act 
_him that Handel once conducted three ‘ Messi: s 


the tenors, as he has been doing these fifty years. The s 


. (the) vocal and Pps sas & 


_ contraltos, who wore yellow sashes. Before the music began there 


the platform and _ their - mothers. and cousins and brothers in 


_* Messiah ’ singing is something that is handed down in families, 
_ gold presentation watches and Bibles with gilt care nt a 


- contraltos all over the town ironed their white ‘ Messiah’ dresses with - % 
.an air of ritual. Our local society used to 


’ ship fee—much less than they pay now. And they were all of them — 


-whom the same could be said, middle-aged to elderly people whe 


selves expert. kid about ‘ Messiah’ es soy a ee pats to. S 
They listened with a shrewd ear to quartets of glamorous solo singer 


pe 


on the Covent Garden stage, If a theatre was good oug. 

it ought to be good enough for Cleckleywyke. The old man 
rumbling and simmering for months. But on the appointec 
turned up at the stage door right enough and took his place 


Sunday was crammed with singers from wing to” wing < 
footlights to backcloth It made a brave sight., But not a typ 
For a typical ‘ Messiah ’ night I again think back to my native 
_ The platform there was an amphitheatre steeply banked wi 
singers wearing black ties and shiny, newly shaven faces, 
them pillar-box red from happy excitement. The women singers 
side them were all in “ Messiah ’ dresses of girlish white, whatev 
age. The sopranos wore blue sashes to distinguish them from 


excited chatter in the air and much mutual waving between peopl 


audience. I used to see my sister perched up there between — 
friends on the last row but one of the sopranos. She always nurse 
copy of ‘ Messiah ’ bound in limp leather, with her name stamped in 
gilt across the top right hand corner. Many others in the choir spor 
equally grand copies, but in some cases the names stamped on 
cover were those of grandfathers or grandmothers. In the no 


Queueing to Sing = 
These ‘ Messiah’ nights were the fruit sf ten idee and ‘mich 3 
bustle in the home. Official practices were not the only ones. My — 
sister. was constantly inviting her friends to our house so that they 2 
could sing over some of the trickier bits at the sitting-room piano. Re 
The night before the concert she and legion other sopranos and — 


“sing ’ 300. voices in 
‘ Messiah ’, Observe the language. You did not sing ‘ Messiah’ with © 
300 voices. You ‘ sang ’ 300 voices in ‘ Messiah *: They could have sung — 


been big enough. In those days there were waiting se You queued 
to sing in ‘ Messiah *! a 
Before being put on the singing strength Aerie on a0 platform — : 
had passed through a hair-raising audition. Among other things they © 
had been required to sing Handelian quick bits and slow bits. The 
quick bits included those terrifying ropes of semiquavers from ‘For — : 
Unto Us’ and ‘All We Like Sheep’. In the circumstances of an e 
audition, these are enough to take the breath and self-confidence away 
from a blast furnace. The singers all paid half-a-crown a year member- 


a 
100 voices more, all trained and of tip-top quality, if the platform had . 


stickers. That is to say, they could be relied on, short of a broken leg A 
or a temperature of 105°, to attend thirty rehearsals out of thirty. 
year at seven-fifteen sharp. 

The front places in the chorus were always taken, as of right, by 
bald or white-haired, sturdy in some cases, t 


had been. Certain callow youngsters said they ought to be forcibly — 
retired. But there was one thing. They knew their ‘ Messiah’. 7 
youngsters of the choir always sang with the music under- their_nc } 
Not so the veterans. They sang their way through from ‘ And | 
Glory of the Lord’ to the ‘Amen’ chorus with their copies closed _ ; 
and clutched to their lapels for all the world to see—and wonder 

The veterans were not the only ones who had ‘ Messiah’ off 
heart. There were hundreds of non-singers out in the auditori 


been listening to yearly ‘ Messiahs’ in that same hall since child 


Like the singers, they were of varied types. There were shopkeepers 
and comfortable oa lathemen and mahal ie ies kmak 


fetched at great pow all the sie! from a with their 


_ anybody. We underst t better than ranted e ough 
_ better than anybody ’. So ran the argument. It sounds boas 
that Ni? lextests cote hee strictures - But you are dealing with a race who haye sung ‘ Messiah’ r 
ite: ‘he chorus tenors might fumble an _ lived it with uncommon intensity for six generations. We Eas ay 

nt 3 cas contraltos might go off pitch in be pardoned for boasting a bit—Home Service ; 


n _ 


Calais Prisoner, 1940 


“The second of two talks. Te ADRIAN VINCENT 


Fe v ee ater — tm Z Ae '. 
‘were very hungry « ‘on the prisoners’ march from Calais — then re him to a front door, ring the bell, and as soon as the house 
Sand we learned fast. Every time we reached a village not owner came, fix him with a reproachful eye. Charlie would-then groan 8 


occupied by the Germans the whole column went into in the most heart-rending manner, and roll his eyeballs, as if on the 
"action. Everyone broke column and headed at full pelt point of dying. Rather than be asked to give shelter to a dying prisoner, — 
shops and houses. A few minutes later the shop owners were on the householder would scamper off and return a few seconds later with 
avements, yelling for the guards, The prisoners, meanwhile, were some food. You could almost see the relief in his eyes as we moved 
ide, stealing everything in sight. Others were busy grubbing for off, with Charlie still groaning. The performance was sometimes spoilt 
bles in house gardens, or knocking at the doors for food. The by a guard who would come on the scene in the middle of it. The 
general technique for this was to point to one’s mouth and rattle off house owners must have been surprised at Charlie’s rapid recovery as 
all the | French words one st for food: very pacigraned, but some- we all sped down the road at top speed. 
fimes effective.  » When we reached Cambrai the first rumours began. They spread 
M first attempts were not very successful. Knocking at a door I down the column like wildfire. The English were counter-attacking and 
ly lifted my helmet to the woman who came to it. Before she had _ the Germans retreating. Next, the British had made tremendous gains. 
time t slam the door in my face, IT quickly inserted my foot and rattled After that, the British were quite near—rescue was at hand. These 
off the established formula: ‘ Avez-vous du pain? Du beurre? rumours were so eagerly accepted that someone was sure they had 
ae nfiture? Des aufs?’ The woman went away, and a few seconds later heard guns in the night. Those strange, impossible rumours, coming _ 
returned with a brown paper parcel. I lifted my helmet and retreated, from God knows where, pursued us in one form or the other for the 
congratulating myself on my personal charm. After I had got a few rest of our days. The amazing thing was that we never entirely ceased 
yards down the road, I opened the packet to find that all it-contained to believe in them. 
1s an old pair of women’s shoes, full of holes. While all this was ~ We stayed several days at Cambrai, living and sleeping on ihe 
ig on the place was in an uproar. Bullets whistled through the air. enormous parade ground of the barracks. During that time there was 
aming guards pursued prisoners. The villagers yelled abuse, and, to oniy one issue of bread and soup, enough for perhaps a quarter of the 
add to the din, more often than not fights broke out between the French men there. Then, as usual, supplies ran out; and, as usual, we ‘starved. 
and British prisoners. From time to time a prisoner got a bullet in his However, we did have those rumours to keep us going. We believed 
r a bayonet dug in his rear. But by this time there. were so many in the rumours so much that when the time came for us to leave, most 
1g that it was worth taking a chance in the mob. of us were still looking over our shoulders, almost as if we expected - 
The more enterprising prisoners were sometimes able to ea ato see the British army charging down the road behind us. We were. 
cken or a rabbit. It soon became an almost common sight to see a_ not simple-minded. We just wanted to believe in something. Tomorrow 
ritish prisoner grimly pursuing a squawking chicken, the enraged there might be something else to keep us going: that train that would 
wner close behind, and a frantic guard a close fourth. The Germans take us to Germany; a loaf of bread; or a packet of cigarettes, perhaps. 
rather humourless about it all. I remember a German guard It was about that time that the column began to split up in little 
ng with fury as he chased a prisoner along the road, beating him bands, combines as they called them, each in fierce competition against : 


:  screami 

c over: the ‘head with a dead rabbit which he had snatched from the the other for food. By that time there was also a lot of bad blood 
A ‘prisoner’ s hands: In the end I found these sorties into the villages quite between the British and French prisoners. The French, not unnaturally,’ 
a exciting. In the wild scramble for food you forgot that you were tired, | resented our pushing into houses where they considered they had first 


j 


that you had been walking since dawn, and you forgot the pain in claim. We disliked them because they were obviously favoured by the 
your feet. . villagers. But there was also hatred amongst ourselves as well as between 
~ None of us had any false pride. But there was not much in the the French and British. Everybody was against everybody. The man 
villages. There. ‘were eggs, which we punctured and sucked; a little. beside you was your enemy if he was not in your combine. He might 
- butter, which we ate off fingers in great solid blobs, a little bread, and reach a certain house or shop before you—cheat you out of that piece 
few biscuits and fruit. It was those things which kept us going: cer- of bread that might be waiting for you. At night, you could hardly dare _ 
tainly not the German rations. There were also a number of villages to sleep because of the prowlers. They crawled round, trying to steal” 
yhere we did not have the heart to try anything: villages in ruins, the a gas-mask container in the hope that it might hold a few cigarettes 
inhabitants a few stony-faced peasants, who watched us pass as if or a crust of bread. 
2 were not there and they were not looking. Every so often someone As far as Charlie, Albert, and I were concerned, the road from Cam- 
would fall out by the roadside, unable to carry on any longer. They ‘brai was not a very happy one. We had not eaten for several days and 
_ would lie there apparently indifferent to the kicks and blows the guards ~- were so weak from hunger that our legs could hardly carry us along the 
on them. I do not know what happened to them. I never saw road. It did not stop us from quarrelling, however. Each suddenly began 
nsport bringing them up later. But it seemed a very good reason to accuse the other of not having done a fair share of scrounging. The 
marching at all costs. Collectively, one was fairly safe—lost in recriminations continued for miles. We hurled abuse at each other and 
Alone, it-was a different matter—anything could happen. swore that we would break up the partnership at the next stop. 
. while, I teamed up with a couple of Cockneys, Albert and During the whole of that day we did not go through one village. To 
between us. we worked out an almost infallible method add to everything, I lost my tin helmet to a German soldier, who 
1 Boyett the willapers: ‘Charlie, who had a rather delicate wanted a souvenir. It was a grave loss, because it was my soup bowl, 
) with his constitution, would hang wash bowl, and head covering combined. Without my bowl I could 
myst his arms whens our necks. We would (continued on page 1152) ; 
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ee Tuesday, December Bs ape we 
_ Executive of National Union of Railway- 
“men decides to call its members out on ~ 
- strike on January 9 
' Fifty-year agreement signed in London be- 
- tween United Kingdom and European 
Coal and Stee] Community 
French National Assembly opens to debate 
Paris agreements 


, 
> af 


- 
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‘Wednesday, December 22 - 


Sir Anthony Eden reports to Parliament 
© on recent meetings of North Atlantic 

.. Council : 
-  +Parliament adjourns for Christmas recess 


~ A clerk sentenced at Old Bailey to five 
-. years’ imprisonment for offences under 
» Official Secrets Act 


‘ “Thursday, December 23 
‘Gales cause damage in many parts of Great 
_,. Britain and the Continent. 2,000 troops 
‘stand by on east coast as high tides 
threaten ‘sea defences — : 

- Sir Walter’ Monckton, Minister of Labour, 
decides to appoint court of inquiry on 
railway wage dispute 

«Italian Chamber of Deputies approves ratifi- 
cation of Paris agreements 


} 


A new production of the children’s play ‘ Where the Rainbow Ends’ is being presented this : 
year by Anton Dolin (who plays St. George) at the Royal Festival Hall, London. Alicia 
Markova is seen, as the Spirit of the Lake, with Veit Bethke in a ballet interlude in the play 


Friday, December 24 


French Assembly votes against’ Paris_agree- 
. ment on rearming Germany by 280 to 
259 votes 


The Pope broadcasts Christmas message 


Saturday, December 25 ; ~ 


HLM: the Queen broadcasts to the nation 

_ (see page 1141) Be Gad i 

B.O.A.C. airliner crashes at Prestwick air- 
. | port with loss of twenty-eight lives - 


Sunday, Decenibes 26 


‘Prime Minister of Pakistan suggests to 
Indian Prime Minister that they should 
have personal talks on Kashmir 


Chinese Prime Minister in speech in Peking 
attacks United States’ policy in Far East 


- ‘ 


Monday, December 27 


-French National Assembly gives M. 

- Mendes-France vote of confidence by 
approving admission of Germany to 
Nato by majority of 38 


A number of terrorists are sentenced to 
' death or imprisonment in Lebanon . 


“ 


Tuesday, December 28 


National Union of Railwaymen agree to 
_ «co-operate in court of inquiry on wage 
_ dispute, but refuse to call off strike 


ye Britain “to purchase American coal for 
-_, Sterling > 


Conference of Colombo Powers opens at ; be ‘ 

Jakarta : : ; . 

4: oT cae States wins Davis Cup King Goose’s Court.in session during the pantomime ‘ Mother Goose’ at the London 
t - es @ : : & c ) yt A J / 

_ 2 x e _ P = ~ by ‘ ~# =a 
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LO 


wds singing carols round the Christmas tree in Trafalgar Square, - 
on, last week. The tree, which is a present from the city of | 
Oslo, is illuminated every evening until January 5 -— 


pantomime ‘ Dick Whittington and his Cat’ -at King’s 
Idle Jack are played by the comedians Harry Gordon and 
Jack Radcliffe ’ 


Father Neptune in a scene from the 
Theatre, Edinburgh. The Dame and 


‘Noddy in Toyland’, at the Stoll 
d and is arrested by the Toy Soldiers. 
the Clown, and Mr, Flufiy the Cat 


A scene from Miss Enid Blyton’s first play for children, 


Noddy (Bunny May) arrives in Toylan 
Nigger the Golliwog, 


the Chief Weasel (James Grout) in A. A. Milne’s ‘ Toad 
at Prince’s 


Theatre, London: 
Watching him are Mr. Pinkwhistle, 


Left: Toad (Leo McKern) threatens 
of Toad Hall’-which is being given by the Stratford Memorial Theatre company 
Theatre, London 


went ‘teomtiadiad from 
not get any soup, if there was any soup. We staggered 
in the early hours of the morning. It was perhaps 
longest day we had had on the march. We reckoned it was ee ‘best vate 
ee forty miles we had covered that day. And then, at that moment, 
when it did not seem worth trying to go on any longer, something 
happened. As the three of us came into the town at the tail end of the 
column, we suddenly heard a whisper from a doorway. Scenting food, 
we made a mad rush. We found an elderly German soldier standing 
there, a loaf of bread ‘under his arm. He looked into the road to see 
we were not being watched, and then quickly tore the loaf into three 
pieces and stuffed them in our hands. The next moment he was pushing 
us gently out into the road again. We were so staggered we did not even 
argue about who should have the largest piece of bread. Dawn was 
breaking when we finally collapsed in our field; it was on the other 
side of Valenciennes. All around us were the ghostly sleeping figures 
of those who had arrived earlier. — 

About eleven o’clock the next morning we set off again and began 
to head for Mons. At first it looked as if we were in for another bad 
day. And then we had a stroke of luck. Coming across a deserted farm- 
house, we scuttled past the guard and began to investigate the yard. 
Here we found an egg vat with about two dozen eggs left in it. Having 
decided to keep the eggs until the evening, we carried them with us all 
day in our gas-mask containers until we reached our usual nightly field. 


took a little sugar out of his pocket. We looked at the sugar. Albert 
said quickly he had been keeping it for an emergency. He mixed it 
in the egg. The helmet then went the rounds. That egg nog was’the best 
meal we had had on the march up to that date. 

The next day we reached Waterloo. Here, for the first time, we had 
a full-scale demonstration of sympathy. As soon as we came into the 
main street, cigarette packets by the dozen began to drop from the 


passing trams; shopkeepers ran out with tins of food or whatever was - 


' To seize, to seize,— 
I know that dream. 
Now my ardours sleep in a sleeve. 
My eyes have forgotten. 
Like the half-dead, I hug my last secrets. 
~AESY O for some minstrel of what’s to be, 
Ha A bird singing into the beyond, 
The marrow of God, talking, 
Full merry, a gleam 
Gracious and bland, 
hal On a bright stone. 
pe . Somewhere, among the ferns and hice 
The great swamps flash. 
I would hold high converse 
Fe Where the winds gather, i 
seh And leap over my eye, 
An old woman 
Jumping in her shoes. 
If only I could remember 
The white grass bending away, 2 
The doors swinging open, - ; 
The smells, the moment of hay,— 
When I went to sea in a sigh, 
In a boat of beautiful things. 
The good day has gone: 
The fair house, the high 
a " Elm swinging around 
SEE ; With its deep shade, and birds. - 
ie I have listened close 
For the thin sound in the windy chimney, 
The fall of the last ash 
_ From the dying ember. 
_T’ve become a sentry of small seeds, 
Poking alone in my garden. 


ee ee prisoners and | 


the first time that any medical treatment had been provided. 


_ The rest of us set off earlier in the morning. We all joined up later 


We then settled down for our meal. Albert broke the eggs one by one. 
- into his helmet, stirred them vigorously with his fingers and then he 
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; ry . 
bells to add to the din.’ rPaaliy. however, the gua : 
to take effect and the column began to move out of the town again. ie 

A few days later we reached the Dutch border town of Maastricht, 3 
and were ail crammed into a small field some way’ outside the town. 
To our amazement, a German medical officer suddenly made his appear- 
ance here. A tent was put up for him, and a little later he was bt 
dealing with the long queues waiting to see him. Despite the fact tha 
there had been a number of walking wounded on the march, this v 


- The next day they got lorries for those unfit to march any fa 


the day in yet another field. But this was a very different field from t 
others. It had a railway track. No sooner had the last prisoner ente: 
the field than a train appeared, pulling behind it a long line of cat 
trucks. The dramatic effect could not have been better. For an pp ; 
moment I thought it was going to pass us without stopping. But instead 
it halted suddenly and the cattle trucks slowly buffeted to a stop in front — 
of us. Suddenly we were all crying out, all cheering; and everyone 
began to walk to the trucks, slowly at first, as if they still were not 
quite sure. Then, as they saw the guards pulling open the doors, every- 
one began to run. As each man was counted off and allotted to a truck, d 
he was given a third of a loaf of bread and a small Piece of sausage. Bais. 
They told us it had to last us for three days. : 

When the door was shut on the truck I was in, a found that there | 
were nearly eighty men in it, so there was only room for a few of us 
to sit down. The rest had to stand in one spot, barely able to move a re D 
foot. But this seemed unimportant. For at last we were ReAoe ‘the end . 
of our journey. a 

And so we crossed the border into Germany. It was EVE: years before i: a 
I got out again.—Home Service >: 
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The stone mealies where are they? o? AN Se 
Gone to bolster a road. : tee Sia 
The shrunken soil 
Has scampered away in a dry wind. Lo 24 ae 
ef Once I was sweet with the light of onyself, = 
. A self-delighting creature, yess Arse 
Leaning over a rock, 
My hair between me and the sun; rz 
The waves rippling near me. : 
My feet remembered the earth, ase poe 
The loam heaved me is ee ate: 
That way and this. 
My looks had a voice; 
I was careless in growing. Diet 


If I were a young man, i cies 
I could roll in the dust of a fine rage. 2) ener 


The shadows are empty, the sidiae externals., “ 
The wind wanders around the house ee - gee 
On its way to the back pasture. | As 
The cindery snow ticks over stubble. « 
My dust longs for the invisible. 1 rs 

_ Tm reminded to stay alive ‘ 2). ee 
By the dry rasp of the recurring inane, ate 
The fine soot sifting through my south artes Sle 
It is hard to care about corners,’ : Ege 
And the sound of paper tearing. 
I fall, more and more, 
Into my own silences, 

_ In the cold air, 

_ The spirit S35 7 
Hardens... = = 


—_ 


Knowing all this, as we now do, we should surely set to work, 
wherever the chance still remains, to prepare a Colony by every means 
in our power for the premature self-government which, in this second 
half of our century, it must attain. At present our minds are divided. 
Our colonial officials still find it-hard to believe that they should begin 
to stop administering and start to teach administration. In most cases 


- we refuse even to consider the constitutional timetables which the 


' peoples so ardently desire. The pioneers in nationalism still too often 


feel themselves forced into the wilderness of sedition. We do not every- 
where seek out and urgently train native talent as we should, especially 
in countries like Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and the High Com- 
mission territories, where there is a dangerous dearth of educated and 
experienced leaders. By dramatic schemes of education and training 
for self-government, openly planned with the drive we freely devote to 
military operations, we could at once ‘pacify and prolong the period of 
approach, and ensure a promising start for the next stage. 


Enormous Risks 

That stage is the becinhing of independence. There is no escape, it 
seems to me, from a period of enormous risks, as we withdraw our 
steel framework of order and unity. Inexperienced politicians take 
power who are ‘responsible "—if we can use the word—to even more 
inexperienced ‘electorates *, another rather flattering term. The super- 
ficial unity, racial rather than national, which springs up in support of 
self-government, tends to melt-away with its attainment. Tribalism 
re-emerges. The new leaders have to try to work a new and difficult 
model of parliamentary democracy, unrestrained by tradition or by 
public opinion. They are tempted to entrench their power by showy 
gestures which may be bad administration, bad finance, or bad 
economics; or by trying to score off their departing rulers. Yet this is 
the all-important time which we must approach, not as a mere exit, an 
abandonment, but as the building up of a wholly new and active 
relationship. The newly independent people will-need practical help: 
capital, expert advice, the loan of technicians. Even more they will 
need the non-material things: respect for their new status, appreciation 
for their successes, understanding for their failures, and recognition 
of their cultural identity. 

The relationships to be built up will vary. Those people who, as in 
Asia, possess their own ancient civilisations, will be more culturally 
detached: the contact will be more with governments than with 
peoples. The West Indians are, through slavery and enfranchisement, 
the foster-children of our civilisation; they already have an intimacy 
with us which they are clearly determined to develop to the fullest and 
friendliest extent. (It is surely relevant that, alone in this region, British 
Guiana has an East Indian majority.) But it is tropical Africa that 
will present our greatest difficulty—and our greatest opportunity. The 
destiny of this vast, long-isolated continent, so near to Europe, is still 
uncertain. We cannot be sure that after what may prove so brief a 
hold over so raw a continent, Africa will take from the west all she 
needs to replace her own crumbling tribal past. Already, at the very 
possibility of such a large vacuum of power, economic and political 
competitors are converging upon Africa. And indeed we can no longer 
hope for an exclusive relationship. An immense and prolonged effort, 
especially on the economic side, will be needed from Britain, in co- 
operation with her friends, if Africa is not to drift away into chaos 
or chronic opposition. 

So much for the assessment of our psychological difficulties anid the 
spirit in which we should meet them. Shall we have to adjust our 
institutions as well as our minds? Or can we assume that the old 
empirical ways which served well enough when the white and then the 
“brown dependencies graduated into equality, will somehow do for 
Malaya, the West Indies, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria? I fear the 
answer is No. There is the extremely delicate question, which cropped 

recently in the House of Commons, of invitation to membership 
__ of the Commonwealth Conference. The privilege of full membership 
is now not wholly ours to give. But we can and we must give a lead to 


| our fellow-members in the Commonwealth or risk the secession of 


and sensitive states if they should be black-balled after reaching 


. | # qualfying i of stability in self-government—itself a difficult test 
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to define. ‘We know the contradictory responses to this appeal that we 
are likely to get from South Africa on the one side and the Asian 
members on other. But has the issue yet been seriously :put to 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand? The Prime Minister’s recent answer 
in the Commons did not suggest to me much forethought on this urgent 
question. Even if this hurdle of the entrance formula could be settled, 
there would loom up the ‘difficult question of numbers, and then the 
consequential problem of where to draw the invidious line. 

What of the Colonial Office? It has certainly adapted itself, empecnily 
in the last fifteen years, to meet the changing character of the Colonies. 
Among other things, it has drawn into its committee rooms hundreds 
of experts from public life, bringing their knowledge to bear upon 
colonial questions and carrying away with them knowledge of the 
Colonies to spread in their institutions and cities. 

But these, and other valuable reforms, cannot touch the main ques- 
tion: that is whether the Colonial Office as it exists at present should 
continue at all. Some of us have been dsking questions about this for 
two or three years and so far no satisfactory answer has been given. What 
happens when the Gold Coast or Nigeria reaches the full status of 
self-government? Are all the files dealing with its affairs burned or 
sent to the Record Office? Or does a van call at the Colonial 
Office and drive at least a selection of them from Great Smith Street 
to the Commonwealth Relations Office in Downing Street; followed by 
one or two taxi-loads of the necessary officials? Clearly the African 
territories’ achievement of independence cannot be of quite the same 
character as that of India or Ceylon. Their status will almost certainly 
run a little ahead of administrative realities and they will probably be 
ready to receive some continuing services—if these are offered in a 
spirit in which they can be accepted. Could a colony, newly graduated 
to independence and super-sensitive about its position, continue dealing 
with the Colonial Office? Yet could the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
a diplomatic clearing house, offer young African states or’ Caribbean 
islands such services as they might still need ? 

Is the solution, perhaps, one great Commonwealth Office, behind 
whose solid walls members of the Commonwealth could all establish 
their proper relationship with the proper department, whether they are 
large or small, whether independent, approaching independence, or too 
small ever to aspire to it? One objection to such a scheme is that as one 
Minister could hardly manage so large a department without sub- 
ordinate Ministers, there would have to be an overlord in the cabinet 
—and overlords are out of fashion. Much more serious is the objection 
that the older Commonwealth members would -resent departmental as 
much as conciliar propinquity with young ‘black’ states. The answer 
to that can only be that if racial discrimination is to rule at the highest 
level, there is an end of all our hopes of the new Commonwealth, one 
in which the coloured peoples will be in the majority. 


A Problem of Time 

Here, then, are the demands, psychological and practical, which 
colonial nationalism is making upon our country. I have dwelt on the 
difficulties. This does not mean that we have not, as a nation, done an 
immense amount to meet them. But our problem is one of time. There 
is so little of it. Nor would I leave the impression that the kind of 
acceptance, of integration, to which I have referred will be easy, 
demanding only a little goodwill. Colonial leaders, educated, eager, 
amazingly adaptable, spring into equality in a generation. But the 
millions behind them move slowly. A gulf still separates them from 
us—a gulf of culture, of language, of poverty, of distance. Colour is 
only one of our barriers. But nothing, I believe, but recognition and 
sympathy will win the leaders. And nothing but that leadership will 
bring their people to nationhood and to friendship with ourselves, 
What is happening now in the Colonies is not only, as some see it, 
the tragic and humiliating end of a great and beneficent imperial 
system. It is, or can be, the beginning of something new. As a nation 
we have great experience as a reconciling agency—there is plenty of 
it to be done, within the disunited Colonies, between them, between 
the unequal members of the Commonwealth, between their several 
races; and also between these young Colonies and the world as they 
enter this dangerous place for the first time as free nations. 

—Third Programme 


at first sight, appears as 


ground material ’—that is 


of this exhibition, are as- 


pected; notice the drawing 


_and Lancret will also give © 
pleasure, probably more 


There is a splendid Gains- 


-masters en déshabille; also 


ment to be gained from a 


- _ 

HE exhibition of eighteenth-century paintings at Burlington 
House is accompanied, in the Print Room of the British- 
Museum, by an exhibition of eighteenth-century drawings. 

Those who enjoy the one exhibition will enjoy the other and 
might logically proceed from the sketches to the finished paintings. At 
the Museum they will find some vigorous and lively works by Tiepolo 
and may compare them with the drawings of Hogarth in which English 
solidity added to Italian grace has produced some very competent, 

business-like, and well-constructed sketches. The Watteaus, which 
provide the chief delight 


beautiful as might be ex- 
of a girl on a bed which, 


direct, as perceptual, as a 
Sickert. Boucher, Mercier, 


pleasure in this informal 
medium than in the care- 
ful suavity of oil paint. 


borough and a sketch by 
Romney of Emma Hart 
and a group of young men 
which, intentionally or 
not, is exceedingly comic. 

There is, in truth, much 
to be said for seeing the 


there is much entertain- 


large collection of what 
may be called ‘ back- 
to say prints and mezzo- is 
tints, views of the Colos- 
seum all grown over with s 


-grass, glimpses of alps and peasants, and saucy Parisian interiors. It is 
here that the eighteenth century scores; compare these trifles (some of 


them are much more than trifles) with the efforts of the late nineteenth 
century now being exhibited at the Redfern Gallery under the title 


“ Plaisirs de TEpoque 1900’ and measure the extent of. the débdcle that - 


~ has occurred, how pitiful and inept, how utterly lacking in style, how 


sentimental and yet how insensitive are the efforts of the minor imitators 
of the Impressionists. Compare Conder, one ‘of the best of them, 


_ with even so slight a figure as Nicolas Lavreince, and still they are 
extinguished. The great luminaries of the nineteenth century burned 


-with a gorgeous splendour, but the lesser lights were no better than 


farthing dips. In justice to the Redfern Galleries it should be said that 
they have secured some of the stars, Vuillard, Berthe Morisot, and 
Toulouse-Lautrec amongst others; and there will be few visitors to this 
elegantly frivolous exhibition who will not be spuiched or amused by 


what they find. 


The loan exhibition of the Lansdowne Collection at Agnew’ s may be. 


‘seen for half-a-crown and the visitor will have his money’s worth, even 


if he finds the Bronzino portrait impossibly violent in colour, so 


awkwardly disposed that the top of the sitter’s head is almost cut by 


the frame, and the whole thing altogether too horribly well finished. 
It is a remarkable and an arresting picture but I, personally, was glad 
to turn to Murillo’s portrait of Don Justino Neve y Yevenas. This is 


not one of those Murillos which seem to be compounded mainly of 


cotton wool and piety. It is intimate, realistic, almost Dutch. Don 
_Justino has closed his book for an instant, he faces the spectator with 


one finger still marking his page while a pug dog, wearing an admir- 


Round | the ‘London Galleries - 


By_ QUENTIN BELL = 


‘ Agag’ (1930), by David Jones: 
From the Arts Council exhibition at the Tate Gallery 


. 


ee painted SbboR retun its As looks up at its master and hand- 23 
somely completes the great diagonal across the picture space. If only — 
Murillo could have stuck to this kind of thing he might have become ie “4 
a really great painter. pe ae 
A diagonal composition has also been used by Sir Joshua Rebus 4 
without any of that over-composed air which sometimes spoils his ‘4 
effects, in his portrait of Horace Walpole. Apart from a certain flaccidity — e 
in the painting of the sitter’s right hand, this is a perfectly successful _ 
picture, full of life, full of character, and full of lovely passages of ¥ 
colour. Indeed Sir Joshua 
comes very well out of this 7 
exhibition, with Mrs. 
Baldwin elegantly dis- 


_ guised as a young lady of 
Smyrna in a finely painted 
dress, and with Susannah 
Love who, for all that she 
has something of the stiff- 
ness of a dressmaker’s 
dummy, is very lovely in 
blue and silver with dirty — 
tender ‘carnation tones 
against a dusky back- 
ground. Notice also—if — 
you can condescend so far 

in a gallery which contains 

two Schiavones (one of 
which is mostremarkabley, 
a Titian, a fine Mabuse, a 
and a Raphael—that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s por- — 
trait of the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, despite its 
obvious glitter and its too — 
facile flattery of the lady- ~ 
and her modiste, is really — ! 
very well designed. 

: The retrospective ex- — 
hibition of the work of — 
David Jones organised by the Arts Council at the Tate contains a — 
drawing of a bear made when the artist was eight years old; for achild 
of that age the youthful David was astonishingly observant and 
(unless his work has been cut down in size) amazingly precocious in 

his ability to fill a space. His talent for observation is very much alive. 

I do not think that there is any work in this exhibition which does not 
have some passage of lyrical naturalism, there is always something 
described with great love ‘and perfect understanding of form, while 
some of his drawings of animals are made not only with the finest 
delicacy but with overwhelming vigour. But his ability to organise space 

has not flourished quite so happily. In the large studies of landscapes, 
trees, still lifes, and portraits it is difficult not/to feel that the painter — 

has provided himself with more space than he needs and that the nicely 
rendered details are wandering into emptiness. For this reason I 
think that the best works are those in which the artist has been com- 
pelled to economise, as in his inscriptions, some of his book ee re, 
and those highly complex drawings, such as ‘The Four Queens’, in 
which the mass of literary allusion has produced a packed tangle of 
conceits and inventions. In these, too, Mr. David Jones’ rich, sensuous’ < 
and romantic imagination has full scope. He is a singular and aremark- 
able painter and it is well worth | going to the eee in order to cultivate 2 


— 
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pencil and watercolour 


his accuaie Ui oad 
> . NSS oe eee eee - a Becw,* 
Among recent books on art subjects are: Michelangelo: The Tomb of ay 


Fulius II, by Charles de Tolnay (Oxford, for Princeton University Press, eS: 
£10); Fifty Years of Art, by Francis Henry Taylor (Hamish Haimilignes om ir 
35s.); and Cézanne and Dufy (Skira Monographs: Zwemmer, 35s. Seca 3 
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How to Cook and Serve Game 


‘By ISABELLE VISCHER 


AME gives the cook opportunities to do some star turns. 

I will begin at the top of the list of excellence: woodcock 

and grouse. The two principal characteristics of their’ pre- 

parations are: one, they should not be drawn and, two, 
the time of roasting is very short: fifteen to twenty minutes at most, 
some would say even less. The flesh must be pink and a little bleedy 
inside. A French variation is to empty the birds when cooked, to 
pass this through a fine sieve, mix in a little butter and foie gras, 
and to spread this paste on a piece of toast or fried bread ‘ sur 
canapé’. But, please, a fairly thin piece, and not a fat hunk out of 
a roll, as is -too often the case. It is extremely rare that game-birds, 
especially small ones, are not served too dry. Yet it is essential that 
they should retain a certain degree of moisture and juiciness, if the 
flavour is to be set off, and even though served on toast a little 
gravy should be kept in reserve. 


Perfect Pheasant 

Pheasant, well roasted a /’anglais, is very difficult to surpass, accom- 
panied by its breadcrumbs and bread-sauce. But in its apparent sim- 
plicity, or because of it, extreme care and thoughtfulness are required, 
for it can also be supremely dull and miserably dry. Bread-sauce 
is quite unknown on the Continent: when perfect, it charms the foreign 
guest. Some seem born with the secret of bread-sauce, some never 
acquire the magic necessary for its success. Pheasant needs a rich 
stufing. If not stuffed, its inside should be well filled with butter or 
any suitable fat, as’ well as a small carrot, a small onion, and herbs. 
Pheasant lends itself to being served in a great variety of ways. I can 
remember, during the war, a certain Free French army chaplain, who 
‘seemed to have had an astounding experience of, excellent food. 
_ Although most certainly a real connoisseur, he was also a poseur of the 
table, a sort of gastronomic Picasso. While our ration of mousetrap 
cheese was being furtively passed round, he made a mouth-watering 
and unforgettable description of a pheasant served to him on a bed 
of rosy prawns and other improbable garnishings, which had the 
unexpected effect of making one hanker after bread-sauce all the 
more. : . 

Another delicious way of serving pheasant is with shredded cabbage, 
seasoned with caraway seed, for those who like it. I have given the 
recipe in a previous broadcast*. It is equally good with partridge, and 
is, I understand, of Bavarian origin. A great improvement is to mince 
some flesh of an older bird and to mix it in well with the cabbage. 
Cabbage, is, of course, the perfect complement of partridge: But 
every country has its own speciality with partridge: flambé in cognac 
in France, stuffed and served with grapes in Italy, and best of all 
in Spain, where it is fried in piping hot olive oil before being sim- 
mered in a marinade of sweet wine, vinegar, garlic, and herbs. No- 
where have I found partridges better than in Spain, probably owing 
to the food they find, just as grouse flesh tastes of heather, and 
perhaps because olive oil blends with and brings out their particular 
fumet. s 


‘ 


Unique Stew 

_ Then there is that fat young teal, when well roasted, one of the 
_best game-birds to be brought to the table. Have you ever tasted a 
really good polenta with its stew of tiny birds? Some day, ask for it 
in Italy—not in a restaurant, but in the house of one of your friends 
and served out of doors. It will be something to remember, something 


Season with salt, cayenne, black pepper, a pinch of paprika, and 
sugar. Make a thickening with butter and flour fried until it is golden 


brown. Stir in your stock and the vegetables, and any pieces of the’ 


hare which are in the stock after having passed them through a sieve, 
some red-currant jelly, herbs to taste including a bay-leaf, nutmeg, 
a clove, a tablespoon of brandy, a small glass of sherry or port, and 
some stock or a dash of meat extract. Finally, bind with some-milk, pass 
the soup through a sieve, and add some cream at the end. Rectify the 
seasoning to taste. This soup must be smooth and creamy and not 
too thick. Serve with sippets of fried bread—and use imagination and 
restraint in equal parts. 

As a first course I suggest anchovy needles, or aiguillettes d’anchots. 
Cut anchovies in oil into two fillets. Make some light or semi-puff 
pastry, and roll out fairly thin. Cut into strips four to five inches wide. 
Lay one or two fillets at the bottom end of the strip of pastry, fold 
over and cut with a pastry-wheel in the shape of a slender bow, rather 
pointed at each end. Continue this until you have the required number 
of aiguillettes. Fry them golden in very hot fat. Follow this by roast 
pheasant on a bed of shredded cabbage, flavoured with gravy from 
the pheasant or some caraway seed, or both. For a sweet, I would 
give vanilla ice-cream served with very hot Morello cherries in a sweet 
syrup to which rum has been added, and finish the meal with a cheese 
savoury. 


Creamed Morels 

Fer the second menu, I would begin with consommé Madriléne, 
which is a clear soup, very slightly flavoured with tomato juice. As 
a so-called entrée, or second course, give creamed morels. One of the 
most excellent and finely flavoured mushrooms, they are obta’nable 
dried in shops in Soho, but must be soaked over-night. Fry them 
in a little butter in a thick saucepan, with the lid off, for a few 
moments, then season with salt and pepper, put the lid on and simmer 
very gently for a little longer until done. Sprinkle with flour, mix 
carefully, add cream or rich milk and take off the fire as soon as 
it boils. Before serving, add one or two tiny dabs of butter. Do not 
add eggs, whatever you do. Again, garnish with croiitons of fried bread 
or small shapes of pastry. 

Follow this with roast hare. You can test whether a hare is young 
if it skins easily, or by tearing the ears. If the hare is young, the ears 
tear quite easily. Do not omit to lard your hare before roasting; it 
will repay you for your trouble. Accompany the hare with small roast 
potatoes, separately roasted in very little butter, and with pomme 
gastronome. For this, scoop out the pulp of a large and luscious 
apple and mix it to taste with a little port, sherry, or white port, 
a pinch of mace or nutmeg, and a very little sugar. Add cream, if 
you wish. Put this seasoned pulp back into your apple and serve 
separately on individual salad plates. Be sure to rub your apple well 
before starting operations, so as to make it look shiny and attractive. 
Replace the lid if you like. 

Complete this meal with a lemon or orange cream. Take twenty 
pieces of cube sugar, rub them well on all sides on the rind of 
oranges or lemons. Add a cupful of orange or lemon juice or both; a 
small glass of sherry or rum, according to taste; and five, six, or 
seven whole eggs. Beat well. Boil this over a fairly brisk fire, beating 
with the broom vigorously all the time, until it thickens and froths. 
Serve in champagne glasses when cold. If you find your cream too 
liquid when it is cold, you can boil it up again to make it thicker. 
This cream is deliciously refreshing and rinses your mouth after 
rich food. It should be crowned with a dry and brightly flavoured 


savoury. 


I have deliberately refrained from mentioning accompanying wines, 
for I feel that so much depends on personal preference, on the indi- 
vidual cellar, and on circumstances. 

The list of game is, of course, by no means exhausted. That 
elusive wood-pigeon, so fascinating to crack shots, can be delectable 
with its gamey flavour, when young and roasted with its inside well 
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‘tion of freedom of 


seasoned and- filled with the fat can a aor s Kidney, or embedded 
in cheese-rice and baked in the oven. And so on. 
“You will have noticed that I have kept a eocenral silerioe: over - 
the rabbit. He, too, could be enjoyed, were he not the victim of that 
execrable and cruel disease which is now destroying him wholesale 


obscenity trials exclude the elements of habit and 


_ flagrancy. Accordingly I submit that one of the 
. concepts concealed by the blanket of ‘ deprave 


and corrupt’ is incitement to disregard society’s 


‘conventions. If this be equivalent to proscription 


of criticism of conventions then the law of 
obscenity constitutes indeed a deplorable limita- 
speech. I doubt the 
equivalence, but the possibility underlines the 


- importance of a thorough study of the operation 


of the law of obscenity in order to see whether 


‘criticism is hit by the law. If this be proved the 
- need for alteration of the law becomes more 


urgent. 


Mr. Vaines argues that because the test of 


- incitement is objectionab!e one should not object 
to the use of the words 


‘“deprave and corrupt’. 
But if these words permit the use of the test 
of incitement that test is not exorcised by using 


the mumbo-jumbo of ‘deprave and corrupt’. 


Mr. Vaines may favour some other test than 
incitement, but it appears that he prefers not to 


‘look under the blanket at all. 


I fail to see what justification there can be for 
his contention that writers should not have as 


much certainty in the law that affects them as 


exists in the law of provocation. The writing of 
the law of obscenity should be a fine art. It 


-may be that the law of criminal negligence is 
as vague as that of obscenity, but I did not sug- 


gest that the law of obscenity was unique in 


“respect of vagueness. Two wrongs do not make 
a right. The point of my letter was that the 
vagueness in the law of obscenity was.a different — 
matter from the open texture of the language of © 
-general terms which permits of the subsumption — 
of diverse concrete factual situations and also of | 


peripheral doubt. Mr. Vaines does not traverse 
this charge—he does not confess but gracefully 
avoids. —Yours, etc., 


- Belfast Ne Oe MontRosE 


‘Liberty Above All Things’ 


-_ §ir,—Mr. Watkins, in his are talk on ota: 
- Selden (THE ListENER, December 9) implies or 


assumes that the Presbyterians of the seventeenth 


7 


shooting season ! 


oe Letters to the Editor: eae 


bishops, no doubt, out of their ample resources 
patronised individual scholars, but this does not 
prove that the Presbyterians were not ‘ kindly 
disposed to learning ’. The record of educational 
institutions in Scotland and other Presbyterian 
countries would rather suggest the opposite. 
What were the ‘cheap and often inaecurate 
translations of the Bible’, of which Mr. Watkins 
speaks? The Geneva Bible, which had stood the 
test of eighty years, must still have been in 


- circulation, but the Authorised Version, which 


owed its inception to a request from the 
Puritans, was now firmly established. It was, of 
course, sometimes carelessly printed, as in the 
notorious edition of 1631 referred to by Mr. 
Watkins. But can Mr. Watkins produce any 
evidence that the Presbyterians accepted such 
faulty copies as authoritative? 

It had long been part of the. Puritan pro- 
gramme that the controversies of the day should 
be remitted to a synod of ‘godly and learned © 
divines’ irrespective of. party, and the second 
adjective was as Operative as. the first. In the 
list of members of the Westminster Assembly, 
we find twenty-three D.D.s; an LL.D., a 'D.C.L., 
twenty-three B.D,s, sixteen M.A.s, three Pro- 
fessors of Divinity and five heads of colleges, 
including John Lightfoot, the most eminent 
English Hebraist of his day.. Their amanuensis 
was John Wallis, afterwards Professor of 
Mathematics at Oxford. The lay members, 
drawn from the Lords and Commons, also 
included men of high intellectual distinction. 
Only Selden’s anti-clerical prejudice prevented 
him-from being at home in such a company. 

Selden was appointed to the Assembly to help 
in remedying abuses in the Church. (Inci- 


dentally, only under a Presbyterian or Indepen- - 


dent regime could he, as a layman, have sat in 
an Assembly of divines at all.) If he preferred to 
amuse himself by devising traps for his col- 
leagues, he was not taking his responsibilities 


seriously. And his Erastian bias often led him 


to fantastic lengths, as when he argued that 
Christ’ s command, ‘Tell it to the Church’, 


meant ‘ Take it to the civil courts ’.—Yours, etc.,_ 


Biggar Martin A. SIMPSON © 


deprin 
$3 A serving him at our table. 
With all those who enjoy the iudescribable chara of 
the brown = in autumn and winter, I would like to say? 
’, and end P with a toast to St. Hubert. 


trend, though: eee Church: and other authori 


’ emancipation 
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English moralist without owing a great deal 
to Plato. But the most important thing that 
English Puritans taught English people was 
that what matters is not doctrine or logic, but 
what men experience and what men do. This 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of pruicles ‘or talks. printed in. 3 

THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space. ..-- aa 
The Law and Obscenity ae were ignorant men who depended on | John Locke Cai ae 
Sir,—Mr, Craig (THE L1isTENER, December 16) translations for their knowledge of Seer Sir,— M. Locke. avoit de rr, r gubttED “ef dee a 
in objecting to the test of ‘incitement to, dis- and who could be confounded by a Ie Phi Tadresse, et quelque espéce de métaphysique & 
regard society’s conventions about sex’ as a reference to the Hebrew or Greek originals. This — superficielle quwil savoit relever’. So Leibniz. — 
‘criterion of obscenity misses the point of my 8 4 travesty of the facts. One of the standing Jy agree with Dr. von Leyden that this is not 
‘etter. I submitted that on account of their Complaints of the Puritans against the clergy of ~ the place to discuss Locke’s reputation as a 
vagueness the words ‘ deprave and corrupt’ pro- the time, was their ignorance: they were philosopher. ‘I do not believe that he was — 
‘vided no adequate definition but concealed three Sine pantie that scarce themselves know how Se tera up : a materialist and utilitarian 
- possible tests, any one of which might be selected OE } : philosephy ', an was at some pains to point — 
‘by a jury who eke given no guide other than Rage fat obeys Jearn’d ake iv the least - out that he was not given up to any philosophy _ 
-the words ‘ deprave and corrupt’. Of the three © < oy 5 aithtuk Herdmans. ar ibaa tae - at all. This I regard as a high tribute both to > 

‘possible tests I preferred the one to which Mr. Elizabeth in 1559 had had to forbid the ordina- J ocke himself and to Eng'ish Puritanism, of 

-Craig objects, a different thing from liking any "00 of those who were ‘children and otherwise which he was one of the fine flowers... 

one of them. There is no space in a letter to set utterly unlearned’, and the Puritans were not ~ The only one of Dr. von Leyden’s sateen aes 

out the reasons for my preference, but perhaps I _ Satisfied with the progress that had been made. that I should like to deny flatly and with force — 

“may be allowed to say why I think this test They demanded that the Church should be ig that this Puritan ‘ aspect of Locke’s thought — 
‘lurks behind the words ‘ deprave and corrupt’. staffed by men well grounded in theology (which js a minor one’. It was. the whole of his 3 

The ordinary meaning of deprave and corrupt involved a good knowledge of Latin) and in the thought. ‘ Mellowed by Anglicanism ’, certainly — 

_ is that of creating habits of flagrant disregard of Sacred tongues, and the authorities steadily ike most English _ Puritanism. ! With a 
- society’s conventions about sex. But so faras my esisted this demand as impracticable. This was PJatonic approach to morality ’"—of course. It : 
limited study goes I find that the conditions of One of the causes of the Civil War. Individual would have been difficult in the seventeenth — 


‘century to be an English Puritan or even an 


omy 


in the seventeenth century was not only a great 


~ discovery but a revolutionary - faith. It became — 


"a permanent possession of the English and of — 


no other people (to anything like the same a 


extent). Europe in Locke’s day was ridden by — 
ideologies and still is. But not England and 
not Locke. 

I think it a pity that Locke’s espéce de iitax 
physique has been elevated as a kind of Aunt 
‘Sally chiefly because real philosophers were able 


_ 
. be 


* 


to defend his beliefs and to attack his reasons 
with equal facility and conviction. They attack 9 


a target that is not there. Locke was not a 
- philosopher, but he was a Puritan and a very 
faithful one. I think he thought. so himself. 
Yours, etc 
_ Sidcup 


The. Gonite aarchiets oe yt 
Sir,—You ended your interesting. editorial 
comment (THE LISTENER, December 16) by 
citing the freedom. to publish as evidence ea 
* our society is not a soulless Juggernaut ’. To 
_my mind ‘the mere fact that the point of view | 


Jf es seas i Dee Gaoscninne ze 


7 
{ 
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“of the _anarchists can be heard’ proves very — bs 


little——what really matters is the audience it 
commands and the response (if any) that it~ 
stimulates. I venture to suggest that today the — 
former is extremely small (possibly one per cent. — 
of our population), the latter even smaller. 
You compared conditions today with ‘those — 
in the Middle Ages, and drew the conclusion r> 


that the ordinary man’s life was then far less +f 
free. But ie 


_important difference betw: 


conditions as in the trends of develepineatl 
which can be detected. In the Middle Ages the 


a Sasa word, ‘and 


ida ae a es ilies way, for - corr every side 


3 e _ people are shunning responsibility, closing their 


-to.a future about which apprehension has | 
y given way to apathy. 

_ The extent, to which this has gone is well 
: P ibastented by the rumpus.over Orwell’s play 


on television. The book had been available for 


five years, yet its sinister message had hardly 
stirred the serene placidity of our welfare- 
_ drugged masses.—Yours, etc., 

Radlett Bruce M. ADKINS 


“Ode to Gaea’ 
Sir,—I. have read with much. interest, but 
some perplexity, Mr. Auden’s ‘ Ode to Gaea’ in 
THE LISTENER of December 16. His’ first stanza 
started in my mind its first doubt of Mr. 
: Auden’ s judgement, for there he describes Earth 
as ‘the Nicest daughter of Chaos’. Now whose 
‘theogony does he accept? Not Hesiod’s, who 
says the offspring of Chaos were Erebus and 
- Night. Not that of Aristophanes, or Milton’s. 
_ For Milton saw Heaven as one of the family, 
“and Aristophanes Jet Chaos bring forth birds; 
and who will say that Earth, with its deserts and 
“polar seas and deplorable inhabitants, is ‘ nicer’ 
than Milton’s view of Heaven or anyone’s view 
of birds? 

In stanza teticee Mr. Auden describes the sea 
as ‘ prolix yet terse’: an antithesis one cannot 
seriously admit. (I know that ‘terse’ can also 
mean smoothed or burnished; but an antithesis 
‘is clearly intended, and there is no antithesis 
between long-winded and burnished.) Prolixity 
is obvious to anyéne who has suffered, in some 
small vessel, the reiterated pounding of ‘the 
waves, but who, after a rough crossing of the 
English Channel or the Pentland Firth, has 
thought it terse? Only in its spelling can the 
sea be so qualified, and if this was Mr. Auden’s 
intention, his antithesis would: suit a crossword 
clue better than a poem. 

In stanza four he observes, from his aeroplane, 
that ‘Leaves by the mile hide tons of Pied 
pebbles’, but does not explain how, if the leaves 
hid them, he could see they were pied. And in 
the next stanza the phrase partibus infidelibus is 
a variation of the commoner in partibus in- 
fidelium that, if itis a joke, also requires 
explanation. 

In stanzas five and six Earth ‘seems more 
mysterious . . . but less approachable’; which 
-leads one to suppose that for Mr. Auden: an 
easy approach to much mystery is normal, and 
this may account for the milk-drinking ‘ Hip- 
pemolgoi’ in stanza thirteen, and the statement 
in stanzas fifteen and sixteen that ‘Good 
manners will ask easy riddles like “ Why are all 
The rowdiest marches and the Most venomous 
iambics composed By lame clergymen? ”’ In 
my private zoo the Hippemolgoi live well beyond 
the Egress; and in my private circle they are 
“usually bad manners that ask such riddles. 


In stanzas twenty to twenty-three there are, » 


apparently, references to, or echoes of, nursery 
rhyme, Stephen Spender, Jucus a non lucendo, a 
-hymnal, and a peculiar eschatology; and again I 
’ think of crossword puzzles, and feel that a poet 
should offer larger and more expressive clues to 
his meaning. ~ 
In stanza twenty-four the assertion is made 
that Earth ‘has never been moved Except by 
Amphion’; and I fail to understand Mr. 
'Auden’s acceptance of the common belief that 
Amphion with his lyre persuaded Earth to build 
the ramparts of Thebes, and his rejection of the 
equally. popular faith in Orpheus’ power to draw 
trees ‘and rocks from their foundations. Why 
Salaptid one lyre be’ fa and not another? 
~~ Ane then -Mr. Auden 
that” 
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course, one accepts the Pathetic Fallacy, and in 
Stanza seven; where Earth is credited with an 
ability to judge’ ‘ wheelwrights’, Mr.. Auden 
does indeed seem to accept it. In which case his 
Poem is a lament for the pathos of the Pathetic 


‘Fallacy—and surely that is more properly the 


subject for a ballade, by Sir John Squire 
perhaps, or Mr. Hugh Mackintosh, with the 
recurring line, I suggest: ‘Who now will give 
the Hippemolgoi milk? "—Yours, etc., 

Nigg Eric LINKLATER 


The Dead Sea Serolls 


Sir,—It is hard to be reproached by Dr. 
Teicher for not accepting his view of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, and to receive on the same day from 
a continental scholar, who has written a number 
of. important articles on these documents, a 


. letter expressing surprise that I so much as men- 


tioned Dr. Teicher’s view in my talks. I did not 
press my own view of the origin of the sect and 
of the scrolls; I could scarcely be expected to 
press Dr. Teicher’s, 

On the archaeological evidence from the ex- 
cavations of the monastery I accepted the view 
of Father de Vaux, who is an archaeologist of 
international repute and who actually excavated 

site. Dr. Teicher is not an archaeologist and 
he has not even seen the site. When he says the 
archaeologists assign to the pre-Christian period 
a Roman lamp of the third Christian century he 
merely misleads. It is true that at first they said 
the Roman lamp might be as late as the begin- 
ning of the third century a.D., and could have 
been left by an intruder into the cave; and that 
when fuller evidence pointed to the deposit of 
the material in the cave in A.D. 66-70 the 
archaeologists then said the lamp might have 
been left at that time. 

This is not to make it into a pre-Christian 
lamp. It does not bear a third century date, and 
archaeological dating of such artefacts cannot 
in the nature of the case be precise. The range of 
possible dating between the first and the second 
estimate is not excessive, and the second estimate 
of the date of the deposit in no sense rests on 
the dating of the lamp. It rests, as I said in my 
talk, on the finding of Bar Cochba coins in the 
later level of the monastery. These coins, unlike 
Roman coins, were used for a short peried only, 
and only amongst the rebels. How Dr. Teicher 
can argue that they support his view that the 
scrolls were deposited in the fourth century A.D. 
—nearly two centuries after they were coined— 
is not clear. To the archaeologists they suggest 
the more reasonable view that the later level of 
the monastery was oGcupied in the time of Bar 
Cochba, and that therefore the earlier level 
represents a building which was destroyed before 
that time. 

Dr. Teicher accuses me of a logical non 
sequitur in holding that if the scrolls were de- 
posited around a.p. 70 they could not be Chris- 
tian, A Christian sect which came into existence 


only after A.D. 30 could not be expected to | 


have acquired a large library, both of copies of 
the Scriptures and of works composed by mem- 
bers of the sect, within so short a space of time. 
‘The Isaiah Scroll had been used for a long time 
and repaired, and competent scholars have esti- 
mated that it must have been at Jeast a century 
old when placed in the cave, while the Manual 
of Discipline and the Zadokite Work both 
appear to rest on older works. Dr. Teicher 
should know that it is unwise to try to crowd all 


‘this within, at most, forty years. He himself 


does not try to do this, but extends the period 
by more than two centuries by dismissing the 
archaeologists. He should not reproach me for 
my unwillingness to do what he himself cannot 


do to save his improbable theory. 
Yours, etc., 
Manchester ; H. H. Rowey 
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Sir,—Dr. Teicher in his letter does: not men- 
tion the two inkwells found ‘in the scriptorium 
of the Essene settlement at Qumran, one of them 
Sah ae remains of ink. But perhaps he re- 
gards these as chalices.—Yours, etc., 


Manchester J. M. ALLEGRO — 


The Mistletoe and ‘The Golden Bough’ 


Sir,—Sir James Frazer’s use of The Golden 
Bough as the title of his great work seems to 
have received consistently credulous treatment 
from writers whose talks have been published 
in THE LISTENER. (Mr. George Ordish, in the 
number of December 23, is the latest example.) 
The work itself deserves the highest respect, but _ 
Frazer’s interpretation, with reference to the 
title he chose, of Vergil’s ‘ golden bough’ in the 
sixth book of the Aeneid has very little to 
commend it. To mention an initial obstacle, 
it is clear that Vergil did not have the mistletoe 
in mind, for im lines 205 ff, he compares the 
“golden bough’, in a brief simile, with the 
mistletoe. How then could he have thought of 
them as identical? What Vergil really meant by 
his ‘golden bough’ is admittedly still an 
enigma. Perhaps it was no branch of any real 
tree, but a creation of myth.—Yours, etc., 

' Swansea J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS 


Why the Lilies Moved South 

Sir,—In Tue LisTENER of December 16 Mr. 
Kingdon-Ward says: ‘it would be interesting 
to know why there are far more lilies in eastern 
Asia than anywhere else and why most of these 
occur in China’. 

In 1843 the Royal Horticultural Society sent 
Robert Fortune to China ‘to collect seeds and 
plants of an ornamental kind not already culti- 
vated in England’. For many years it was 
believed that Fortune had done his work so 
thoroughly that there were no' more discoveries 
to be made, but towards the end of the nine-~ 
teenth century (Gif I may quote from a book I 
wrote some years ago) botanists began exploring 
the region of the Upper Yangtse and ‘this led 
to the discovery that China possesses by far the 
richest temperate flora in the world. The 
explanation of this remarkable fact is. to be 
sought in the dim recesses of geological time. In 
the pre-glacial period the flora of Asia, America, 
and Europe extended much further north than 
it does today. As the icecap round the North 
Pole spread downward the flora was pushed 
further and further southward towards the 
equator; when the ice receded in the post-glacial 
epoch the flora crept back from the equator 
northward. The area of land near the equator 
where the flora could survive was wider in that 
part of Asia where China is situated and thus 
it came about that the flora of China was more 
abundant than the flora of any other part of the 
world. Originally it covered the whole of China 
but wherever the ground was suitable for agri- 
culture there was wholesale destruction ‘so that 
the only plants that survived were those that 
had an economic value or those preserved in 
temples and private gardens.. These were the 
plants which Fortune and his predecessors had 
introduced into cultivation in English gardens. 

* There were extensive regions, however, which 
defied even the incredible industry of the 
Chinese cultivator. From Ichang, at the entrance 
of the Yangtse Gorges, vast unscaleable 
mountains stretch over the provinces of Hupeh 
and Szechuen to the borders of Tibet. In this 
wild and inhospitable region the Chinese flora 
survived in all its pristine glory, but it was so 
difficult of access that knowledge of the botanical 
treasures it ‘contains was:not made available to 
western botanists until E. H. Wilson appeared 
on the scene at the beginning of the twentieth 
century ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.5 J. T. Pratr 
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SMOG is made up Ofsec es: at Sea 
pounds, shillings & poison 


Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal is a raw material 


aoe of great National importance. From it—f it isn’t burnt raw—come nylons and medicines, paints and ng 
fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things. All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, : pans T° 
not burnt. And just as important, the gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and no smog, — ne 
Thus with one stone Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth and a menace to health. es soa 


GAS wo COKE— heat without smoke = 


‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ The Gas Council’s Smoke Abatement film‘ GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ is available on loan to approved,borrowers 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION 
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Jinnah. By Hector Bolitho. 
- Murray. 18s. 
‘OF ALL THE STATESMEN I have known in my 


life’, says the Aga Khan in his recently pub- 


lished memoirs— Clemenceau, Lioyd George, 
Churchill, Mussolini, Mahatma Gandhi—Jinnah 
is the most remarkable’. Remarkable Jinnah 
certainly was, not only in achievement but also 
in character. His achievement, the creation of 
Pakistan, is there for all the world to see, but 


_ mow for the first time we have a full-length 


portrait of the man himself. And a very singu- 
lar man he proves to be. ‘My God, he was 
cold’, exclaimed Lord Mountbatten after their 
first meeting, and there were few who did not 
feel a chill in his presence. He was no orator, 
abhorred the arts of the demagogue and 
made no concessions to the press, yet the time 
came when thousands listened to him spell- 
bound and millions accepted unquestioningly his 
political guidance. 

What was the secret of this extraordinary in- 
fluence, only gained moreover towards the end 
of his life and after six years’ retirement 
from politics? Mr. Bolitho’s excellent biography 
leaves one in little doubt as to the answer. It is 
to be found in his inflexible integrity and in an 
unswerving adherence to a decision once taken. 
“Think one hundred times before you take a 
decision’, he once advised, ‘but once the 
decision is taken, stand by it as one man’. He 


‘followed this advice to the letter. It was over 


twenty years before he came to the conclusion 
that Hindu-Muslim. unity was a chimera. In 
1906 he refused to join in a deputation to Lord 
Minto to ask for separate representation for the 
Muslims under the Minto-Morley reforms, and 
the Aga Khan notes that ‘for nearly a quarter 
of a century he remained our most inflexible 
critic and opponent’. Even as late as 1940, 
when he had come at last to believe that in 
India there were two nations, he could still 
write that they ‘ must both share the governance 
of their common motherland’, 

It was in this year that he declared his convic- 
tion that Pakistan was a political necessity if the 
Muslims were not to be dominated by the 
Hindus. How far he was justified in the convic- 
tion it is impossible to judge without a detailed 
study of the many factors involved, and 
this was clearly not possible in a biography. It 
is however significant that his conviction was 
shared by the majority of educated Muslims, 
and it was their ardent backing which made it 


ment and a hostile Congress. By no means all 
Muslims were on his side, as Mr. Bolitho sug- 
gests, and this applies particularly to the 
peasant. In many villages indeed, but for per- 
sistent and not too scrupulous propaganda, the 
Muslim would have been content to continue 
living side by side with his Hindu cousin. 

With its population of 76,000,000, Pakistan 
is the fifth largest state’ in the world, and 
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revealing correspondence. Mr. Bolitho has met 
the difficulty by exploring every possible source 
of information and interviewing all who could 
throw any light upon his life and character. The 
result, in spite of some minor inaccuracies and 
journalistic touches, is. a book in which Moham- 
med Ali Jinnah stands out~convincingly as a 
statesman worthy of an honoured place amongst 
his great contemporaries. 


The Art and Architecture of Russia 
By G. H. Hamilton. 
Penguin Books. 42s. 

This informative and generously 

volume fills a much felt gap, for there are far 

too few books on Russian art, and the majority 
of those that have appeared in English generally 
deal only with certain aspects or with certain 

branches of it. This volume provides a 

historical account of the development of the 

country’s painting, sculpture, and architecture 
from the year 988, when Russia adopted the 

Orthodox form of Christianity as its religion, 

to 1917, when the outbreak of the revolution 

altered its manner of living and attitude to art. 
Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Russian 


art developed along western lines and, as a result, 


westerners meet with no difficulties or setbacks 
when they turn to assess its works. The medieval 
phase, on the other: hand, presents many com- 
plications, especially in the case of painting, for 
the artists of that period were imbued with aims 
and conceptions which differed radically from 
those held by their western contemporaries. 
Furthermore, they continued, until well into the 
seventeenth century, to employ methods and 
techniques that had long before been superseded 
in the west by more flexible mediums. Russia’s 
medieval paintings therefore often seem strange 
and alien to those who are unacquainted with 
the Byzantine idiom. This book goes a long way 
to smoothing out their difficulties. The author 
handles his subject with insight, sympathy and 
skill, giving reasons for the conservatism of the 
style, and disentangling the various trends—in 
some cases eastern, in others western—which 
influenced the particular schools of painting. He 
is quick to appreciate the fine quality of the 
works, even though he does not always set out 
to unmask the Russian elements concealed be- 
neath the essentially Byzantine manner. He is at 
his best when dealing with Muscovite painting, 
which seems to be his favourite school. Simi- 
larly, in architecture he is at his best when 
describing the wooden churches and the religious 
architecture of Moscow, for he conveys a vivid 
impression of the charm, beauty, and originality 
of these styles. 

Throughout, he keeps the reader in touch 
with the historical background, linking the 
artistic changes and trends with the political 
happenings and the intellectual outlook of their 
age. Thus there emerges a clear and faithful 
picture of events and an intelligent and intel- 
ligible portrayal of the growth of Russia’s artistic 
consciousness. 

The chapter on early sculpture is not quite 
as satisfying, for, although a great deal of ground 
is covered in a short space and many elements 
are considered, no account is taken either of the 
motifs that appear in the carved ornamentation 
of domestic objects made of wood, such as 
combs, etc., or in the peasant embroideries. 
Though of a later date, these designs remained 
strongly traditional, and although the original 
patterns may have become debased through 


illustrated - 
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frequent repetition, they show the influence of 
earlier prototypes. Comparisons of these styles 
could therefore have afforded valuable evidence 
as to the continuity of pre-Christian traditions 
and motifs, more especially with regard to the 
sculptures of the Vladimir-Suzdal area. The 
omission doubtless results from the author’s 
decision to confine himself to the major arts, a 
decision which is to be regretted, first, because 
there is thus no indication of the splendour of 
the so-called minor arts, and, secondly, because 
these arts played a very important role in Russia. 
Another weakness is that the author tends in 


Places to compress ufduly, as, for examp‘e, in 


his reference to early belfries or to painting at 
the turn of the nineteenth century, while, in 
others, he is not sufficiently specific, as, for 
example, in his somewhat sweeping references to 
Ukrainian baroque, or again he sometimes over- 
looks certain forms, such as manuscripts or the 
brick-work decorations on the facades of many 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century churches. Yet, 
the work as a whole is essentially reliable and 
readable, forming a lucid and well-balanced in- 
troduction to a little-known subject. As such it 
is very welcome. 


Stefan George. By E. K. Bennett. 
Bowes and Bowes. 6s. 


Stefan George has been, in this country at Jeast, 
a rather neglected poet. A view of his work has 
sometimes been clouded by political considera- 
tions that were never really valid. Although the 
National Socialists tried to claim him for 
their own, he left Germany of his own will, and 
died in Switzerland in 1933. There is nothing in 
George’s poetry, or in his life, which could be 
said to support any of the doctrines of the Nazi 
regime, or even to glorify war, unless statements 
are perverted or lines of poetry taken out of their 
context. As Mr. Bennett points out in his assess- 
ment of the poems, George was a writer who 
did not seek a public beyond a small circle of 
intellectuals, and did not even want one: he 
knew quite well that his aims, which were 
to give poetry ‘a new purity, a perfection 
of form, to restore the Word to an innocence 
and clarity’ that had been lost, were not 
likely to interest more than a fewgpeople. There 
is a certain arrogance about his personality, 
which is unsympathetic: this is the arrogance 
that demanded too much loyalty from disciples. 
Mr. ‘Bennett relates that George broke off all 
acquaintance with one woman because of her 
friendly relations with Richard Dehmel, a poet 
of whom he disapproved. 

There is no doubt that George did succeed in* 
giving to poetry a new purity and a dignity, but 
this was only by a certain sacrifice of other 
qualities: and this is made apparent in Mr. 
Bennett’s essay. There is something cold and 
remote about many of George’s poems; they are, 
as it were, at more than one remove from life: 
these qualities arise from poetic ideas more 
general than that of linguistic purity. Mr. 
Bennett writes that George’s ‘ third humanism” 
dispenses with a transcendental god and places 
the godhead in man himself, and claims that 
George ‘reveals a spiritual arrogance greater 
than that of any other writer’. It is partly 
arrogance and partly George’s poetic language 
that gives even the most musical of his poems 
a hardness that one finds in few other writers. 
Incidentally, Mr. Bennett’s book would have 
been a more useful introduction to George if 
more poems could have been quoted: space is a 


consideration in an essay of this kind, but one 
~ could do with the- direct illustration from 
- George’s text more often. 


George has a kind of perverted humanism. All 
* that has not been shaped by the spirit of man, 
arouses in George misgivings, suspicion, alarm’. 
Mr. Bennett advances as evidence George’s atti- 
tude to nature: he is insensitive to it except in 


‘so far as it is humanised by man’s presence. 


This is true only so far as it'refers to a conscious 
attitude on the part of the poet: for George can 
write of nature with the observation of love. In 
the same way, although Mr. Bennett considers 
that the figures that make up the patterns of life 
in the volume Der Teppich des Lebens are 


rather types and symbols than differentiated 
individuals, some of the poems do convey to. 


“the reader a sense of real:human suffering and 
endurance. George was, in fact, a good enough 


poet for his conscious will to be overcome at. 


times: there is a controlled tension in the best 


of his poems; they often succeed against the. 


-current—that is, in spite of the attitude adopted 
by their author. 

’ Mr. Bennett’s book is ‘concise and ueid; it 
‘should help to clear away some of the mis- 
‘apprehensions about the legend that has grown 
‘up round George, and to give his poetry the 


place that it deserves. 


Katherine Mansfield, a Biography 


By Antony Alpers. Cape. 21s. . 
The Journal of Katherine Mansfield 
1904-1922. Definitive Edition. 


Constable. 30s. 
When D. H. Lawrence, Frieda, and Middleton 
Murry sat around talking about how wonderful 
it would be to live on an island far, far away 
from the European conflict of 1914, Katherine 
Mansfield was at first indifferent, then she 
launched into a violent attack on the idea. She 


had lived on such an island; and though she’ 


was a woman as capable of folly as any of them, 
she never, repeated her follies. She might not 
learn from experience how to live wisely, but 
she did recognise again and again how unwisely 
she had lived hitherto. 

Perhaps it° was in part being born in New 
Zealand, and into a family as wealthy and phili- 
-stine as that of Sir Harold Beauchamp. What 


_-she wanted was not to be found at home or in 


New Zealand, but it must be somewhere, in 


- England, in Europe, where the brilliant cousin’ 


Countess Russell (then Baroness von Arnim) 
lived and q@rote her witty and_ successful 
* Elizabeth ’ books. 

Comparatively few artists realise in their 
adolescence that the source of their art is in 
their own experience and personality. It is some- 


_ thing outside that must be chased after and 


captured; and Mr. Alpers, himself a young New 
Zealand writer, succeeds very vividly in painting 


«the New Zealand scene which inspired first her 


struggle to escape and then her return in short 
stories. It is hard to judge Katherine Mansfield. 
She was only thirty-four at her death and still 
far from the peak of maturity. In many- ways 
also, she was a very young thirty-four, for the 
violent grasping after experience had consisted 
in so many false starts, such a monotonous suc- 
cession of residences, some squalid, others 
picturesque, but all cheap and uncomfortable, 
to be followed in the last years by a courageous 
but intemperate struggle to ward off death with- 
out proper treatment, that her experience was, 
in fact, with the exception of her childhood and 
the enormity of death, fragmentated and super- 


ficial. 


Mr. Alpers, on a scholarship from the New 
~ Zealand Government, follows her reverently 
along her dmc course. His narrative has its 
naiveties : ; 


spent ‘nt summer ‘in tondon® 
hanging round Dan Rider’s. His name was Alfred 


A. Knopf. It was the sight of all those authors, — 


Mr. Knopf has confessed, naming Frank Harris, 

Katherine Mansfield and John Middleten Murry 

as the persons at whom he ‘ gazed admiringly ’, 

that decided him to become a publisher. 

But if Mr. Alpers’ historical perspective is 
sometimes wonky, his industry and his New 
Zealand slant enable him to supersede BoE 
Mantz as the biographer of. KiM. = + 

As a result, it is interesting to get the Fall, 
the definitive, edition of the fournal with those . 
embarrassing early entries and everything in- 
cluded. It is there, crammed with good bits, 


-but also with bad bits, or dull bits.- The tendency 


is to deface the page with a pencil, to make — 
one’s own selection. We have now the embarrass- 
ment of riches, the collected stories, the collected 


‘letters to Murry (but what about the oinaray 733 


_ and the collected journals. 


Will someone come along one day and, with 
a pair of scissors and a pot of. paste, produce 


‘a masterpiece, the almost day by day story of 
‘the young New Zealand girl who wrote at the 


Mr. 


i 


age of nineteen, ‘ Ambition is a curse if you are 
not proof against everything else—unless you are 
willing to sacrifice yourself to. your ambition? ’ 
and spent the next fifteen years doing it? If 
journals, letters.and stories were thus brought 


together with the ruth’essness of a film-cutter, 


it might be found that without. realising. it, 
Katherine Mansfield the short story-writer had 
written a very long and quite astonishing auto- 
biographical novel. " 


Winteratoke: the Story of a Town 
By L. T. C. Rolt. Constable. 16s. 


This is the story of an imaginary town, some- 
where in the English Midlands—from ‘its begin- 
nings as the estate of a great Benedictine monas- 
tery to its present-day aspect as a centre of coal 
and steel production, of motor and _ aircraft 
manufacture, and of-electronics and atomic re- 
search. The story is not based on that of any 


actual town; nor does its topography resemble ~ 


that of any particular place. The men who 
chiefly contributed to its making cannot be 
identified with historical personages, though 
there is an acknowledged resemblance between 


brookedale. Mr. Rolt is telling the story, not of a 
real place under a fictitious name, but of English 
civilisation in one of its main aspects from the 
Norman Conquest to the present day, seen by 
him’ as a sequence of revolutions in the relations 
between men and nature, which have led the 
men of today right away from the rhythms of 
natural life and have involved a falsification of 
values much to the detriment of the quality 
of living. 

All this, as Mr. Rolt handles it, is parable as 
well as history. He is interested in the story of 
industrialism, and knows a great deal about it; 
and he can sympathise with the inventor and 
the maker of new things. But he hates those 
who treat realities as mere means to money- 
making; and he regards the ugliness of indus- 
trialism as the penalty for men’s abandonment - 
of life in harmony with the rhythms of. nature. 
Consequently, he writes an economic and social- 
history that has no fine shades, but is nearly all. 


_ the record of a growing darkness. He admits - 


that in the last years of his story material condi- 
tions in Winterstoke have greatly improved ; but 
he puts no hopes in democracy or in anything 
that rests on 4 continuation of the industrial 
phase of mankind’s development. 

Mr. Rolt writes well, and has a good bist 
ledge of industrial history. What remains ob- © 
scure is the moral he intends his readers to draw 


and some of it B} 


_ not generally been of a kind to promote a detailed — 


- emigration has been used as. a.complement 


‘tive control of population growth in Eire as a 


Rolt’s Darleys and the Darbys of Coal-— 
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these values are to be, and how we are to arri 
at dice; ue does not make clear, 


The Vantonine Irish. Edited by ij ren 
O’Brien. WV. H. Allen. 12s. 6d. 


Although the unusual demographic position ee 
Eire has long aroused interest, that interest has - 4 


study of developments since the Famine. — 
Demographers customarily refer to Eire as the ~ 
sole example of a country in which Malthus’ 
_ Precepts — have seriously been applied—where — 


not as a substitute’ for, Jate and ‘relatively in- 
frequent marriage; where premarital conduct has 
appeared ‘strictly moral’, and where~ the num- “4 
ber of children born to a marriage, at least until- 
_ fairly recently, has been relatively ‘uncontrolled. — 
‘But the only serious study of the forces pro- - 
ducing such a situation, and resulting in a 
nation of elderly bachelors and spinsters, is that 
‘by Arensberg and Kimball. This interesting — 
American research, focused especially on the — 
farming population of County Clare, described — 
the economic and social pressures but did not 
explain the way in which they achieved or main- 
tained their power. — ih 
Writers abroad have often regarded the effec- cy 
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major factor in the rise of the level of living 
during the past century. In Eire itself, however, 
the practically uninterrupted decline in numbers — 
—the total population of the twenty-six counties 
fell from 6,500,000 in 1841 to just under — [ 
3,000,000 in 1951—has caused a mounting 
alarm. A Commission on Emigration and Other 
Population Problems was set up in 1948 to con- 
sider the question and its report will soon be ~~ 
published. No doubt the report will contain a _ 
J 


abies 


much more extensive compilation of data than 
the volume of essays edited by John O’Brien. 

But it is unlikely that the problems involved will 
be posed more pointedly or that the evidence p 
collected will be more provocative. For O’Brien Sy 
and his colleagues—Irish and American, priests ~ 
and laymen—have had the advantage of not 
needing to fit into an official framework or to 
effect a compromise in order to produce an 


agreed document. On the cultural and religious — 


side, in particular, they have been able to make a 
‘suggestions which one would’ probably not — 
expect to find in an official report. 

On the role of, the two. main factors with 


-which the contributors to the volume are con- 
Ls 


cerned—emigration and -late marriage—there 
will be no disagreement. But to the outsider, the © 
case against emigration seems overstated and the. 
implication for population growth of stopping p 
the outward movement is not really considered. 
_ At present, even with low marriage rates, mace 
fertility would be more than high enough to 
ensure replacement. of the population if there A 
were no emigration. But if marriage rates were 4 
B*: 
% 


raised and emigration cut, would the economy — 
be able to take the strain of the resultant rapid a 
growth? Continuing emigration—even if it does — \ 
-in part reflect, as J. D. Sheridan argues, what a 
has now become a tradition—is also a sign that — 
the present economy does not meet the demands 
for a. higher level of. living. Moreover, the 4 
economy itself has been and is still partly sup~ 
ported by emigrants’ remittances. Re: 
The economic factor is not, however, the only % a 
one affecting emigration, any more than it is the | 


only one—operating through the custom of the — 
- dower, and ofthe linkage between marriage and 

the farm in rural areas—which produces the 
pattern of late and little marriage. - ‘Cultural an. Fee 
religious factors are also fespamiie Onpseautay Fi, 
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ean scarcely avoid being meagre if, as Bryan 


Catechism regards ‘ company keeping’ as one 

of the chief dangers to chastity. And delay in 
marriage is explained not only by concern with 

s’ of the prospective partners but also 
because late marriage has, according to Father 
‘Noonan, become almost a custom in its own 
right. ‘People, especially in the country dis- 
tricts, consider thirty-five the lowest suitable age 
for a man to marry, while ‘the woman is scarcely 
considered mature at thirty ’. 

This kind of comment is. dwelt upon by 
almost all the contributors, and elaborated by 
many. One of them, Mrs. Keating, argues that 
the young Irishman has little opportunity to 
“grow up ’—he is not allowed the smallest re- 
sponsibility if it can be avoided. Another, J. D. 
Sheridan, says that ‘some Irish mothers accept 

the death of a husband with more resignation 

_ than they do the marriage of one of their child- 
ren’. Emulation of priestly celibacy is also re- 
ported by some contributors as an important 
factor, while there is frequent reference to the 
Jansenist element in Irish Catholicism, and to 
the assumption of sex as sin. ‘Time and again 
in my youth’, says MacMahon, ‘I have heard it 
thundered from country pulpits, “ It is a mortal 
sin to be in a lonely place with a girl” ’. And 
Arland Usher concludes: ‘The dismal fact re- 
mains that Irishmen tend to regard procreation 
as a shameful necessity, and Irish girls grow up 
to think of sex as something dark, cold, and 
forbidding ’. If correct, these observations would 
go a long way to explain how the economic fac- 
‘tors have been helped to achieve their present 
results in Eire. At the very least, therefore, the 
comments of O’Brien and his colleagues deserve 
serious attention. It is-indeed a pity that the 
volume was not published in time to be sub- 
mitted as-evidence to the governmental Com- 
mission and hence used to encourage a more 
systematic study of the questions raised. 


Mr. Guy’s Hospital. By Dr. H. C. 

Cameron. Longmans. 30s. 

This history of Guy’s Hospital was written at 
the request of the Endowments Committee of its 
Board of Governors, and Dr. Cameron, who 
wrote it, was formerly Dean of its Medical 
School and in charge of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the hospital. One of the chief difficulties 
of an author who undertakes such a work as this 
is to compress the history of the hospital within 
the limits of a book of reasonable size. A hos- 
pital is a centre around which a number of im- 
portant medical figures revolve, all of whom 
have their own private history of which some 
notice must be taken. But, fortunately for Dr. 
Cameron, biographies of the great physicians 
and surgeons of Guy’s Hospital have already 
appeared in a previous work, The Biographical 
History of Guys Hospital by Wilks and 
Bellamy. This -has considerably assisted Dr. 
Cameron in his task of compression. 

The time has arrived for the appearance of 
books of this kind, for the lives of what were 
known as the great voluntary hospitals are at an 
end and a new type of existence has begun for 
them. It is right, therefore, that future genera- 
tions of doctors should be told how the great 
teaching hospitals were founded by the. munifi- 
cence of such givers as Mr. Thomas Guy, how 
they developed their medical schools, kept 

abreast of current medical advances, how they 
were ruled, as Guy’s was formerly ruled, by wise 
and gifted Treasurers, became an inspiration to 
many generations of doctors and finally how, 
unable any longer to 
financial burden of maintaining themselves in 
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Dr. Cameron gives us an excellent account of 
the founding and the growth of Guy’s Hospital 
and recaptures admirably the spirit of the old 
voluntary system. 


The Heart of Africa. By Alexander 
Campbell. Longmans. 21s. 
Must We Lose Africa? 


By Colin Legum. W. H. Allen. 16s. - 


The trail that Negley Farson blazed is a high 
road now; every journalist writes his African 
book. Mr. Legum and Mr. Campbell represent 
important papers, the Observer and Time respec- 
tively. Both see the present moment in African 
history as one of crisis; both are strongly sympa- 
thetic to the aspirations of Africans, political and 
economic. Both are critical of British govern- 
ment in Africa, but whereas Mr. Legum’s book 
is a serious political study, Mr. Campbell’s 
comments -are largely confined to sneers about 
Government House formality and official uni- 
forms (though it is fair to say that his remarks 
on the different territories are more generous 
than the preposterous statement in his introduc- 
tion would lead one to expect). 

Mr. Campbell uses the standard travelogue 
form. He goes from the Cape to Entebbe, west- 
wards via the Belgian Congo to Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast with a glance at Brazzaville, and 
throws in a few pages on the Portuguese terri- 
tories. His strength is in the observed incident 
and the unguarded statement; where people gave 
him information that can be found in standard 
works of reference, it was not always correct. 
A horrifying anthology of the more brutal terms 
in which the claim to a superior civilisation is 
expressed could be picked from his pages. 

Mr. Legum makes a detailed narrative of the 
events leading to the withdrawal of recognition 
from the Kabaka of Buganda the introduction 
to an examination of general principles of Afri- 
can policy. The Buganda crisis is perhaps not the 
best text for his sermon, coming as it did from 
a sky that seemed to be little clouded by the 
racial hostilities of neighbouring territories. Yet 
it arose, more remotely, from these same con- 
flicts—the haunting fear of the Ganda that they 
will be merged in a united East Africa in which 
the Kenya settlers will take possession of their 
land. Mr. Legum is scrupulously fair in his 
account of the intentions—and achievements—of 
the Protectorate in encouraging African econo- 
mic development; but not, surely, in asserting 
that on the last disastrous day the Kabaka was 
required to put. the Governor’s decision to the 
Lukiko as his own. He was asked to present it 
without opposing it. Perhaps he did not appre- 
ciate the difference; a civil servant would. 

With the tenor of Mr. Legum’s general con- 
clusions no liberal-minded person could quarrel: 
we must recognise that leadership is bound to 


‘pass to the African élites; trust them; and expect 


the exercise of power to bring responsibility as 
it has in the Gold Coast. In the multi-racial 
territories we must insist on a common franchise 
and allow only persons elected by multi-racial 
parties to hold Ministerial office (he does not 
press for universal suffrage and recognises that 
at the outset the majority of qualified electors 
will be Europeans). We must initiate a Colombo 
Plan for Africa, securing a balance in the de- 
velopment of agriculture and industry which 
will counteract the drift to the mines with the 
social disruption that it means. We must make 
international agreements to stabilise commodity 
prices so as to prevent a recurrence of the inter- 
war depression. We must ‘ de-accelerate danger- 
ously rapid progress’ (a tall order for a world 
that knows so little about the control of social 
change). We must control a// immigration and 
not only that of Indians.- We should arrange for 
liaison between. the non-self-governing territories 
and the Commonwealth Relations Office leading 


~ 
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to ‘ some loose integration between the Common- 
wealth and Empire countries’, and allow those 
countries which are on the verge of self-govern- 
ment te Participate in Commonwealth confer- 
ences. "We should admit that the policy of 
apartheid is incompatible with Commonwealth 
membership and expel South Africa before she 
attempts to veto the admission of African states. 
Utopian? If it is, perhaps we should use less 
noble language when we state our principles. 


His Country Was the World: A Study 
of Gordon of Khartoum. By Charles 
Beatty. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

Possibly of all the notable figures of the past, 

the life of General Gordon is the most difficult 

to write. He remains a heroic figure, and many 
tens of thousands of children since 1885 have 
been named after him. He was after all a force- 
ful and voluble Christian and he died in battle 
against the pagan. But he was a mass of contra- 
dictions for the biographer to solve. This kindly 
looking, unassuming gentleman was at once so 
gallant and so crazy, so impetuous, so belligerent, 
so egocentric, so innocent and so inhuman, so 
practical and impracticable. He seems a subject 
for hagiography or for satire, two ill-assorted 
forms of art. In him there are strains of an 

Anglican Charles Péguy, something of a St. 

Ignatius and a touch even of Hitler, but the 

whole is incoherent. The personality refuses to 

crystallise, and the line of life doubles backward 
and forward with lightning inconsequence. 

Mr. Beatty’s readable study is unlucky in 
that it appears within a month of Lord Elton’s 
large-scale biography with its more profound 
analysis of Gordon’s religious development: yet 
in some ways he is temperamentally closer to his 
subject. He is romantic, though in no ill sense 
of the word. As a soldier, he devotes a greater 
share of his space to the remarkable material 
achievements of this superb trainer and employer 
of guerrillas than to his spiritual conflicts. It is 
noticeable that he twice quotes from ‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac’. But Rostand’s Cyrano was a fiction 
of the theatre, a pasteboard construction, and 
Gordon was flesh and blood, the victim of a 
nature he did not understand—‘I have a hun- 
dred natures and they none think alike and all 
want to rule’. None the less, Mr. Beatty’s 
portrait is effective. 


Tyrolean Journal 
By C. Henry Warren. Hale. 16s. 


Mr. Warren has written intimately of the 
English countryside and -particularly of the 
north-west corner of Essex where he has long 
lived. He delights equally in nature and in the 
characters- and crafts of people who are still 
little affected by the machine age. In Essex such 
people are dying out. But in the remote moun- 
tain village of Ehrwald in the Austrian Tyrol 
they are still the rule rather than the exception. 
And this day to day record of’the year he spent 
there takes us into a world where oxen pull 
the plough, where a system of peasant-strip 
cultivation still persists and where religion and 
traditional festivals and carnivals mean more 
than watching football or television. 

Even here, Mr. Warren regretfully admits, the 
twentieth century .will soon call the tune. 
Economically it is no longer a rural unity. Hay 
and potatoes are its only crops, milk and cheese 
its only products. The old crafts, weaving, iron- 
working, wood-carving, which used to supple- 
ment agriculture, have almost vanished. The 
skier and the tourist are the only substitute and 
must eventually become the major industry. 
But “as yet they»have not much’ affected the 
traditional life of this peasant community in its 
small -village. This and its Alpine setting he 
describes in captivating detail. 
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DOCUMENTARY 
1954 in Retrospect 


FoR MOST PEOPLE, living is-a dull business. In 
giving point to that generalisation, television 
is also reinforcing the conviction that most of 
us are dull in ourselves; hence the irresistible 
gaping at ‘ personalities’, real and assumed. It 
is a sombre explanation of the television phe- 
nomenon and, in particular, of the growth of 
viewing not as an act of the intelligence but as 
a habit, as demonstrated by the protests against 
‘Nineteen Eighty-four’. The reverberating 
dismay of those who could not bear the sight of 
the empty screen even for ninety 
minutes or so one evening was dis- 
turbing in its implications, psy- 
chological and social. It seemed to 
me that a likely reason for the 
indignation was that the play 
called for a more explicit attention 
than most viewers have to give. 
The flagging concentration of 
millions, at the end of a day of 
other forms of activity, might con- 
ceivably become a menace to the 
future. Add to it the fact that 
most people, again, are about as 
humourless as Eric Blair, alias 
George Orwell, himself was—I 
write from personal transactions 
with him—and you approach 
possibilities containing cause for 
concern and even alarm. In fol- 
lowing out the educational proviso 
of its Charter, the B.B.C. has no 
more important mission thar to 
encourage discriminating viewing. 

In 1954, there are few signs that 
the B.B.C. so much as recognised 
a need which may become urgent 
with the advent of alternative pro- 
grammes in 1955. No marked 
advance was made, either, in pro- 
gramme developments. The genius required to 
bring that about is still in abeyance, while the 
miracle of television remains. So far as the pro- 
grammes go, their planning and their devising, 
we end the year as we began it, with the 
impression ‘that administrative pressures are 
blocking initiative and that, in the documentary 
domain, better ideas are shut away in desks than 
most of those manifested on our screens. Trans- 
missions rather than programmes appear to be 
the preoccupying thought: keeping the thing 
going, a synthetic momentum in which the eye 
is not permitted as much as a second’s rest 
between, say, the end of an ice pantomime and 


As seen by the viewer: 
Paris—the exterior of the 
sermon. This programme 


the beginning of a ‘ Science Review” study of 
the red spider. Television presentation appears 
to flout discipline and sometimes decency. Pro- 
grammes come hurtling at us as if -the blank 
screen is a violation of some unproclaimed en- 
actment. Is there no civilising hand to be raised 
against that practice? 

Neither did 1954 reveal to us the artist=pro- 
ducer who will prove that television is more 
than a means of communication, that it is 
susceptible to creative activity peculiar to itself. 
Christian Simpson and Patricia Foy showed 
experimental zest with music as their inspiration, 
while not yet convincing us of the probability 
of an integral mew art form. There were also 
commendable attempts to recreate the short 


‘ Asian Club” on December 20, with Miss Margery Fry (right) answering questions 


on ‘ Family Relations’ 


story in television terms, and even failure there 
is preferable to contentment-with the affected 
mateyness of the John Slater story-telling 
manner. 

Glancing back over the dying year, I see ‘ Press 
Conference’ standing high above the blurred 
background of ‘ talks’ and documentaries, with 
‘Special Enquiry’ and: ‘Panorama’ as only 
slightly lower neighbouring peaks. ‘ Press Con- 
ference’ ipterviewed a remarkable array of 
notable public personages, and rarely without-a 
spontaneous liveliness which lifted the series 
well above the level of most studio productions 
of the didactic order. 


‘Viewfinder’, which traversed the hemi- 
spheres with film camera and microphone in 
search of the raw materials of news and history, 
has won deserved success, thanks to Aidan 
Crawley’s acceptable personality and to the 
extraordinary amount of illustration and ex- 
planation packed into its programmes. ‘Round 
Britain’ extracted, though not always with the 
utmost efficiency, much that was interesting 
from the home scene. 

‘Animal, Vegetable, Mineral?’ held its place 
as a sensible and instructive application of an — 
all too familiar television technique to a serious 
theme, with the added attraction that its chair- 
man is not required to make ‘the rafters ring 
with the fatuous cry: ‘You’ve beaten the 
panel!’ In April, a long-lived 
sound-only feature, ‘In Town To- 
night’, assumed the visual dimen- 
sion with the greatest ease and no 
doubt it has altered the Saturday 
night habits of innumerable 
viewers. Another innovation of the 
year, ‘ Television News and News- 
reel’, is wallowing in a trough of 
widespread disapproval, or, worse, 
disregard. I can find no one among 
my viewing friends who cares 
about missing it. Only a sense of 
duty keeps me from doing so. 

The single documentary — that 
comes at once to memory was 
‘Return to Living’, a study of 
discharged prisoners. As a tech- 
nical demonstration, it was -re- 
markably effective, though I 
remember questioning the validity 
of its subject. Above all, it showed 
that in Caryl Doncaster B.B.C. 
television has a producer capable 
of earning prestige for a depart- 
ment which must grow in weight 
of authority as the service expands. 
Television’s outside broadcast units 
supplied much of the technical 

: ability’ and enterprise which en- 
abled us to receive the European transmissions 
from several countries, the beginning of a 
development that may become paramount in 
world affairs. It goes without saying ‘(but one is 
pleased to say it) that the same units recorded 
with their usual precision and fidelity the 
notable external events of the year, royal com- 
ings and goings, exhibitions, banquets, sport, 
and the rest.. Television O.B. probably con- 
tinues to be the greatest impetus to licence sales. 

Within the Christmas aura, there was an 
unusually good ‘London Town’ programme 
about Soho. ‘ Asian Club’ had Margery Fry as 
its guest, talking about English family life; 


ak “si se : ~ 


- *London Town: Soho” on December 
21—Richard Dimbleby in an Italian 
international store oat ee 
Photographs: Fohn Cura 
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another good programme. On 
Christmas Eve there was the con- 
secrated turmoil of Midnight Mass 
from Notre Dame in Paris, and on 
Christmas morning a_ reposeful 
service from St. Ann’s Parish 
Church, Manchester. 
REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 


Last Time 


By NExT CHRISTMAS, for which 
we do not have to prepare just yet, 
there will no longer be merely one 
television programme. We. shall 
look back to the Christmas just 
past as the last of the old order of 
monopoly television and, myself, 
I shall be surprised if some regrets 
are not voiced. True, B.B.C.- tele- 
vision of 1955 may well excel itself 
but there will not be the same old 
assurance that on Christmas Eve 
or Boxing Night all those who 
looked in were a society beholding 
the same image. Many are the days 
when this thought has lowered the 
spirits; but over Christmas (sup- 
posing that you were televiewing 
at all) there was little to regret. 
I think I could have done without one or two 
of the programmes of parties and greetings but 
the general pattern was most likable. 

*Amahl and the Night Visitors’ was to be 
expected again. It was last year a revelation to 
many people and it was important that it should 
be done again before Master Charles Vignoles, 
a charming Amahl, turns into a tenor (one was, 
in fact, conscious that he is now a year Older). 
Perhaps not everyone liked the idiom: the 
whimsicality is certainly transatlantic and the 
melody is not, a sort of sub-Puccinian idiom, 
with swings towards Prokofiev in his popular 
‘Peter and the Wolf’ style. If not very catchy 
it is agreeable. Those who turned it on probably 
stayed watching. Not even Christian Simpson 
has done better by way of an operatic production. 

Then there was Eric Fawcett to produce (for 
the last time as a B.B.C. regular, I believe) a 
play by N. C. Hunter which dated from the 
days before he had tapped the waters of the 
moon and the secret Chekhovian springs which 
often pulse beneath the tweeds and mackintoshes 
of the Briton. It was not a Christmas play such 
as Wynyard Browne’s ‘ The Holly and the-Ivy’ 
and there were perhaps too many stock situa- 
tions and conventional turns. But perhaps it 
was not the occasion for deep probings into the 
human situation: the Firbanks family were a 
reasonably amusing crew to pass Christmas 
evening with, even if one understood well why 
Uncle Fred took a drop too much. On his head 
(Charles Victor’s) there descended—as we knew 
it would—that avalanche of light snow from the 
roof, just as he slammed the door to go to 
church. And it was from him that we had—as 
we knew we should—the last ‘ Merry Christmas 
to you’. But after all, tradition is the essence of 
the Feast. I was sufficiently imbued with the 
seasonal spirit myself to welcome, actively, each 
cliché as it was signalled down the line. The act- 
ing was all well up to standard, and my admira- 
tion for the dramatist if not vastly increased was 
at least unassailed. My wish for next year is that 
he be induced to write a television play. 

Sunday was less-rewarding though, again, the 
planning, which included Peking market on ice 
and Pirandello, was a wonderful example of 
something-for-everyone juggling. ‘What’s My 
Line? ’, which I still enjoy with a childish glee 
I cannot analyse, sadly misses Gilbert Harding. 
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‘A Party for Christmas’ on December 25, with (left to right) Anthony Parker as 
Stephen Firbanks, Nora Nicholson as Alice Matheson, Hugh Dempster as Robert 
Firbanks, Charles Victor as Fred Matheson, Carol Marsh (standing) as Caroline 
Firbanks, Wendy Williams as Pamela Sutton, Richard Johnson as Michael 


Firbanks, and Agnes Lauchlan as Elinor Firbanks 


Not that his stand-in was inadequate; it is 
simply that without Mr. Harding’s weighty 
contempt the balance is gone and the test fails 
to excite as we know it can do. And then, the 
formula does seem cramping. But. there were 
high spirits later on. Though no passionate 
devotee of drama on ice, I find an ice pantomime 
on television more fun than an ordinary panto- 
mime or, for that matter, than much ballet. 
It is a question of speed, simply. When Aladdin 
(Miss Du Bief) dashed into her great solo to 
the music of Giselle’s mad scene, it was like 
watching some creature from another order; or 
at least some creature which had non-human 
powers of flight and self-propulsion. And this 
was not the only astonishing display; a couple 
called, I think, Romayne and Brent’ executed 
an’ adagio with such dash and daring that it 
quite spoilt one’s appetite for the average earth- 


Signor 


Harcourt Williams’ (on the donkey) as 
Guarnotta and Michael Malnick as Signor Mosca 
in ‘ The Captive’ on December 26 
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bound adagio of Fallova and her 
danseur noble. What is not such 
fun in ice pantomimes is the 
limping slowness of the spoken 
dialogue; and the comedy often 
seems rather chilly, too, though 
the Chocolate clowns were very 
jolly and did not go on too long. 
I hope I shall never be too old to 
enjoy seeing a piano explode at the 
lightest touch on the keyboard; or 
the euphonium player with his 
head fatally gripped within the 
orifice of that melancholy instru- 
ment. 

Harcourt Williams, fine artist, 
gives wonderful substance to that 
insubstantial, paper-thin quality 
which old age exhibits; yet always 
without false pathos. Many people 
will recall his wonderful study of 
the phoney old professor in ‘ Uncle 
Vanya’ in John Burrell’s war-time 
production. I certainly recalled it 
during ‘The Captive’, though 
here the character of Don Vincenzo 
is almost wholly likable. Same 
means, different characterisation : 
a lesson. But the production had 
its weakness and there were times 
when it suggested lack of rehearsal, 
or that the characters were making 
it up as they went along. Some of the translation 
creaked. Harold Kasket, Victor Baring, and 
Anthony Newlands did the three ‘ kidnappers’ 
(wrong word, somehow) very adequately and the 
effect on them of the old man’s patience in 
captivity was convincingly suggested. 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
‘Give Me Yesterday ’ 


“ONE MUST REALLY TRY to make time for 
everything’, said Sherlock Holmes; and this 
Christmas the Drama Department, moving be- 
tween Henry Arthur Jones and T. S. Eliot, 
with a look at Sherlock himself, has gallantly 
obeyed. Nothing would have kept me from 
“The Silver King’ (Home) on Christmas night. 
True, I had not imagined that the old piece 
had so much holly in it. ‘The happiest 
Christmas for many a long year’ was not a 
line remembered from that fearsome gaff in 
Devonport where I first heard Wilfred Denver 
as he implored God to put back the universe. 
Still, it all helped: it was a pity that we could 
offer neither a well-timed snowstorm nor a 
window sparkling with frost. 

Wisely, .the producer (Archie . Campbell) 
made no attempt to mock ‘ The Silver King’. 
He heightened it by appropriate music, but the 
dramatists were allowed to speak for themselves. 
And how they spoke! We may laugh at -the 
play—indeed, ‘We always dress for dinner; 
Mrs. Skinner makes a point of; it’ is among 
my favourite lines—but, long before the end, 
laughter grows uneasy: we long to find Denver 
triumphant and the Spider in handcuffs. Here 
is the narrative power that is at the heart of 
good melodrama: the quality that so often 
defies any effort to guy ome of the veterans. 
Again and again, on nights of so-called howling 
burlesque, we have ranged ourselves on the side 
of the author and the evening has trickled to 
its end in embarrassment. 

On radio ‘The Silver King’ began con- 
fusedly. The scene in the ‘ Wheatsheaf’ does 
want visual help: it came through as a blur 
of voices, and I did not catch my prized line, 
*I put everything on Patacake’. Quickly then 
the piece began to sort itself out; once we had 


. Beeches Hatton eae there was little fear for t ne | 
the rest. Donald Wolfit and the play. hurtled at 
each: other, to close (as they say in “Tyanhoe 72 


‘in the centre of the lists with the shock of a 
~ thunderbolt ’. All must have been satisfied by 
- Wolfit’s treatment of the line, ‘O God! Put 
back Thy universe and give me yesterday! ’, a 


plea made nearly three centuries earlier in 


__. Shakespeare’s ‘O call back yesterday, bid time 


“* 


“The Cocktail Party’: 


and echoed only a few years ago in 
*O God, O God, if I 
could return to yesterday!’ Mr. Wolfit put all 
his heart into the Jones version (we gather that 
Henry Herman had little to do with the play): 

, throughout, the actor was throbbing at high 
pressure, thrusting across the lines as they ought 
. to be thrust. Maybe he wou'd have pleased 
Matthew Arnold who, most unexpectedly, 
praised ‘The Silver King ’—this was in 1882— 
as ‘a sensational drama in which diction and 


return ’, 


‘sentiments do not overstep the modesty of - 


nature’. (We can‘agree with Arnold that ‘the 
peasantry are a little tiresome’, a charming 
example of understatement.) The radio night 
had the right breadth—and length—though I 


-_ wished that the Spider had been more spidery. 


' He might have taken a lesson from the 


Moriarty of Orson Welles. In ‘ The Final Prob- 


Jem’ (Light) I expected that, at any moment, 
the great white dome of a forehead, above the 


hooded eyes, would have buckled my radio set. 


Mr. Welles did his sinister best to stop us from 
remembering that we had to take Moriarty’s 
genius on trust. Conan Doyle does not show us 
the Mind at work; but Mr. Welles left no doubt 
that Moriarty was the true foe for Holmes 
(Your efforts on the side of law and order 
have seriously inconvenienced me’). Sir John 
Gielgud spoke for Holmes—none could have 
done it with more authority—and with Sir 
Ralph Richardson’s Watson to describe the scene 
at the Reichenbach Falls: the series ended in 
strength. I was sorry we could not have had 
a word from Mycroft, the massive, hooded 
driver of the brougham that (you remember) 
took Watson from the far end of the Lowther 


‘Arcade to Victoria Station. 


We bade time return in the ‘Ion’ of Euri- 
pides (Third), spoken with a ring in the ‘H.D.’ 
version, elaborately adorned. That newer found- 
ling-play, ‘ The Confidential Clerk’ (Third) was 
acted resolutely, though (once more) I was never 
persuaded that it meant a lot. It is flatly written, 
and without any special narrative power. The 
last act, if one has not previously brooded over 
the text, is simply a huddle: one waits for the 
disclosure of a mole on the neck, or of six toes 
on the right foot. ~ 

It was a pleasure to greet Wynyard Browne’s 
direct and feeling play, ‘The Holly and the 
Ivy’ (Home), always the right kind of. Christ- 
mas gift. Here was almost the complete cast 
of the London preduction, with Herbert Lomas’ 
oaken integrity and the voices of such artists 
as Jane Baxter, Margaret Halstan, and Daphne 
Arthur to remind us of that spring night nearly 
five years ago. Finally, yesterday returned in 


‘£On Stage, Coliseum’ (Home and Light), a 


golden jubilee round-up that honoured a famous 
theatre, and that brought to many minds the 
illuminated globe, 
appears) high above St. Martin’s Lane. What-I 
heard was fit for a celebration, but I had to 


leave early: an pate a in Hatton Garden. | 


J. C. TREWIN 


oe SPOKEN WORD 
Talking of Talks 


I REMARKED LAST WEEK that the various autumn 
series were petering out and IJ fancy, though I 
have no statistics to prove it, that this happens 
every year in accordance with a plan to clear 


- 


“new series 
‘were filled ‘by a variety of single. programmes, 
most of them talks. But talk is hardly the word | 


for ever spinning (so it. 


of a new y year. Risse while he gaps 


for Sir William Haley’ s ‘A Smallholding on 
Parnassus’ which was, in point of fact, a re- 


cording lasting just over an hour of the twelfth 


annual lecture of the National Book League. 
Sir William reminded his audience that today 
even the most ardent reader can-read only a 
tiny fraction of the world’s printed word and 
he recalled C. E. Montague’s warning that we 
must each choose between a thorough know- 


ledge of a single period (a smallholding on ~ 


Parnassus) and a mere picking and choosing 
from the world’s literature (shooting rights over 
the whole area). Sir William then came down 
to brass tacks and went into the question of 
how many books a reader can actually get 
through in a lifetime. He himself has for many 
years kept a ‘book log’ from which he was 
able to draw some conclusions and he had also 
noted the number of pages he cou!d read in 
an hour which turned out to be, roughly, a 
hundred. This means that he can despatch the 
novel of average size in three and a half hours. 
He mentioned three books a week as a good 
average, with five or six as a less frequent ~ 
achievement, which, for a reading life of fifty 
years, amounts to a total of somewhere between 
6,000 and 9,000—a mere corner,as he remarked, 
of the world’s library. I myself am a very slow 
reader and these disclosures filled me with envy 
and shame. He gave some excellent advice on 
reading, and this and his wholehearted devotion 
to literature made the lecture easy and enjoy- 
able to listen to in broadcast form. = 
Hubert Wellington’s. admirable -talk ‘ With 
Sickert at Dieppe’ appeared in THE LISTENER 
last week, so I will only say, for those who 
did not hear it, that good as it is to read it 
was still better to hear. Another talk about an 
artist—a living one this time—was H. S. Ede’s 
on David Jones, also author of Im Parenthesis 


‘and Anathemata from which an excerpt was 


broadcast some time ago. This I enjoyed not 
only for its treatment of its subject but also 
for the style of its writing and delivery. 

In defiance of, the theory with which I began 
these remarks, a new series actually ventured 
to raise its head in Christmas week—‘ The 
Gallic Scene Today ’—which is to discuss 
various aspects of contemporary French. life. 
In the opening talk Alan Pryce-Jones analysed 
‘The State of Civilisation in France’. I am in 
no position to judge whether or not it was 
correct: I can only assert that I found it 
enthralling and am quite ready to take it from 
him on trust. 

“The Idea of an American uuivessity was” 
a recorded discussion between Dr. Robert 
Hutchins and Marcus Dick, a Fellow of Balliol. 
Some weeks ago I mentioned a lively conversa- 
tion, comparing the English and American uni- 
versity, between Dr. Hutchins and Gilbert 
Harding, in one of ‘ The Harding Interviews’. 
Last week Dr. Hutchins and Mr. Dick went 


into the subject at greater length and their dis- - 


cussion was full of interesting stuff, but I 
missed the liveliness of the earlier talk. Perhaps 
Dr. Hutchins felt that as head. of an American 


university in conversation with a member of an | 


English one he must weigh his words, especially 
when those words were. being potted for the 
Third Programme, whereas on the Light Pro- 
gramme, chatting-to Mr. Harding, who ques-. 
tioned him merely in the capacity of Gilbert 
Harding, he was able to let himself go. And 
yet, though . more lively, he was every bit as 
serious on that first occasion. 

Tuesday of last week being St. ‘Thomas’ 
Day, the Rev. Daniel Jenkins chose ‘ Christian 
Doubt’ as the theme for a talk: I do not re- 
member to have heard or read a clearer defini- 


» the mystery 


0 19: ee 
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or oe es Facto cae Christian. “faith tei 
that of all I heard came closest to the : “3 
of. Christmas was Bertrand Russell’s on ‘The 

Hydrogen Bomb’, in which he made a0 seeaaae 
appeal for the abolition of war, in other piso 
for PAE on carts and good will towards men. 
-MaRTIN RMSE 


MUSIC 


Dise-Jockey" Ss Christina a 


THE B.B.C. CERTAINLY HAD. Christmas taped— ~ an 
I had almost written ‘literally’, but I fancy the — 
musical recordings with which the holiday Pro- — 
grammes were filled were on discs. This is all 
to the good, for listeners needed not to feel 
that their pleasure was obtained. at the sacrifice 
of the musicians’ inclinations, which might well © 
lie in other directions than performing in a 
studio. But what of the poor disc-jockey, who 
has not even the joy, which any performer — 
worth his salt must feel, of creating something ? 


Perhaps he does not even hear the music he — 4 
‘puts on’ for us. The time of his release from  — 
this ‘fatigue ’, to borrow the military term, may ‘ 


be near. One can foresee a Christmas holiday, ~_ 
during which the programmes, arranged in 4 
order beforehand, will be set in motion, each 

at its proper time, by an electronic machine — 
working in an empty Broadcasting House. Of 
course, the machine may break down, and then 
won’t there be fun, what with letters to the — 
newspapers, and telephone calls to Broadcasting, 


House, and questions in parliament! ws 


Meanwhile, let us be grateful to those name- 
less handlers of recordings, who have so effi- — 
ciently provided for the needs of music-lovers 
during the past ten days. They have given us 

‘Lohengrin’ as performed at Bayreuth and 
“The Mikado’ as performed at the Savoy with 
the appropriate alternative of ‘Hansel und ~ 
Gretel’, and plenty of concerts besides. These 
included a good holiday programme of orches-— 
tral music played by the Royal Philharmonic ‘% 


Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham, who was 


evidently in a holiday mood and full of season- 
able high spirits. For after a beautifully 
moulded and elegant beginning, he rattled off 
the finale of Mozart’s ‘ Haffner’ Symphony “ty 
with a noisy gusto which was less than judici- 
ous. The same gaiety reappeared in Delius’ First 
Dance Rhapsody and with complete appropri- 
ateness in Chabrier’s ‘Espana’. For contrast 
there was the quiet tenderness of the Larghetto 
from Elgar’s Serenade for Strings and a 
Christmas Concerto by Manfredini, which con- 
tinues the pastoral tradition of such music — 
pleasantly, though on a lower plane of beauty 
than Handel’s example in ‘ Messiah’. Z 
The great masterpiece was among the works 
given a ‘live’ performance, and, indeed, a lively 
one, during the period under review, by the 
Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus with the Hallé 


= 


_ Orchestra directed by Sir John Barbirolli. The 


conductor seems to have made a version of his © 
own, which fell somewhere between a strict — 
regard for the letter of ‘ what Handel wrote” 

and the ‘realisations’, to use the fashionable ta 
term, of Mozart and others, The wood-winds 
were used in support of the voices—a perfectly a 
legitimate’ procedure—and the organ was corre- i 
spondingly reduced in importance. I must con-= oe 


fess to a; no doubt shockingly unregenerate, 


liking for Mozart’s brave trumpets and drums _ 


“in the big choruses, and for a more solid style e. 


of performance, in which nobility and splen-_ 
dour rather than elegance and lightness of touch ~ 
are the characteristics. Of the soloists Richard 
Lewis gave an outstanding performance; his — Re 
sensitive phrasing and colouring of the tenor’s — 
music i rae II made Handel’s treatment of 

ery of the Passion more moving than — 


~ 


1wary seeker ati biographical 


_ almo ost bound to meet, ‘sooner or later, 
Ee entire families of composers who appear 


a *dfather. “They seem to have cist! 
the sole purpose of confusing musical 
ian: whose efforts to trace the winding 

of Bachs, or to penetrate the tangled 
_ of Ferraboscos have always compelled 
ion and respect. Yet even the greatest 
.- Send: most conscientious scholars have sometimes 
rebelled against this profusion of what the 
‘mans call Doppelmeister, referring sarcastic- 
y to the ubiquitous Lupus, Lupi and Lobo 


that the range of Robert Johnsons in 
udor documents extended from a certain 
rchdeacon of Leicester to Queen Elizabeth’s 
le-catcher. rd 

= Cornyshe family is an excellent instance 
confusion. In the first edition of Grove’s 
ary there were two separate entries for 


sed Grattan Flood to exclaim, in his book 
ly Tudor Composers: ‘We have read no 
bt of “the two single gentlemen rolled into 
, but in the present case we have to deal 
1 one single gentleman who has been ex- 
panded into two!” In the fifth edition of the 
same dictionary, and in spite of Grattan Flood’s 
ro thesis—or perhaps we should ‘say synthesis—it 
ate darkly hinted that there were not only two 
musicians named William Cornyshe after all, 
raed ~ but also two more named John Cornyshe. 

ne ‘. _ Fortunately, the musical sources at our dis- 
Sist us to a certain extent’ in Straightening 


specifically. aif three names : Robin Pofayehe: 
_ William rie tne a and kas feat 


ag ‘among. Sea foagibess of the Chapa 
me 1. The suffix ‘junior’ is: applied to 
- William’s name only in one manuscript, the 
ie so-called Fayrfax Book, written during the early 
a) ig years of the sixteenth century. But by the time 

Henr VIII's book of music was compiled, it 


William Cornyshe appear 


:* the wolf pack’, or telling us (with tongue in — 


jans named William Cornyshe, a fact which » ne 


ares “unnecessary to use this suffix, 


_ far the best was the (commercial) recording of 
“Hansel und Gretel’ with Schwarzkopf and 


tay 7, r 


William feoray hee: a “Tudor 


By DENIS STEVENS 


or a - Music i. Cornyshe will be broadcast at 6.0 p.m. on Friday, 


during his early eas at court, His ready pen, 
used on countless occasions for providing drama- 
tic entertainments and incidental music for 
iia had satirised somewhat too openly a 
_ worthy nobleman, with the result that the com- 
poser was obliged to spend some time in the 
Fleet prison: But even this indignity could not 
divert his mind from verse and music. Whilst 
in prison, he wrote a poem entitled ‘A Treatise 
between Truth and Information’, and although 
the main part is concerned with complaints 
against informers, there is one section that 


throws light on the composer’s acquaintance 


with the subtleties of mensural notation: - 


In Musike I have learned three colours, as this, 
Black ful, black void, and in likewise red, 
_ By these colours many subtle alterations there i is, 
That wil beguile one though in cunning he be 
well sped, 
With a prick of indicion from a body that is 
dead, 
‘ ct shal ‘try so his number with sweetness of his 


- Bhat, Ee ear shall be pleased, and yet he all 
wrong. 


best shown by his church music, of which 
several fine examples have come down to us. 
‘There were originally eight motets by Cornyshe 
-in the Eton choirbook, but only three of these 
now survive in a complete state. Two are motets 
for four voices, ‘Gaude virgo mater Christi’ 
and ‘Ave Maria mater Dei’, and one is for 
five voices, the well-known and’ widespread 
-* Salve regina’ which occurs in Chapel Royal 
motet books as well as in the Scone Antiphon- 
ary, an early sixteenth-century Scottish manu- 


“script. One of the missing compositions in the 


‘Eton choirbook is marked bonus cantus in the 
‘index, as if even the scribe knew and approved 
it. Apart from these works, there is a splendid 


_ Magnificat in the choirbook at Caius College, 


‘Cambridge. 

_- The ‘Salve regina’, like so many contem- 
porary polyphonic antiphons of this name, is a 
lengthy and impressive setting of the original 
text and its trope, ‘ Virgo mater ecclesiae’, This 


“trope appears immediately after a short section 


for full choir at the word ‘ ostende’, and there- 
after the verses of the trope separate the excla- 
“matory phrases ‘ O clemens’, ‘O pia’, ‘O dulcis 
Maria’. Cornyshe manipulates his five-part 
choir with as much skill and contrast as Mozart 
shows in certain of his string quintets. The 
‘aim of both composers is similar in that con- 
trast of both timbre and tessitura is obtained 
by setting off groups of two or three upper 
voices against equal groups of lower voices, or 
‘against the entire ensemble. Where Mozart 
makes use of dynamic markings to bring about 
contrasts in the actual volume of tone, Cornyshe 
obtains his by scaling down the choir to single 


“Of the “operatic. "performances “preset by — 


His remarkable grasp of these subtleties is 


7 
ae s a? ‘ he ~s 
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voices—a foretaste, in fact, of the conce to 


grosso principle. His contrapuntal treatment of 
- the full sections has rarely been surpassed in the 


history of English polyphony and we may see 
and hear in its strength of line and disdain of 
imitative clichés the evidence of a master’s hand, 
of a fine and independent spirit whose qualities 
were held in the highest esteem. 2 

Many of the secular songs of Cornyshe prob- 
ably came from interludes and entertainments 
given at court. These were sumptuous and 
costly affairs, and details of them, including 
the mention of Cornyshe’s name, penetrated even 
as far afield as Spain. 

Besides writing the text and music for thes 
interludes, Cornyshe would teach the: parts to 
his Chapel Royal choirboys, whom he had in his 
care from 1509 until 1523, and would often 
appear on the scene himself. After a description 
of one particularly vivid and _ spectacular 


Pageant, the chronicler Hall tells us about the 


musicians : 


. and on the sides were eight minstrels with 
strange instruments, and before on the steps stood 


divers persons disguised, as Master Sub-Dean, 


Master Cornyshe, Master Crane and others, and 
on the top were the children of the chapel sing- 
ing, so that on this pageant were thirty persons, 
which was marvellous weighty to remove and 


carry, as it did both up and down the hall, and» 


_ turned round. 


" Cornyshe commanded a wide range of sym- 
pathies and emotions, and appears equally at 
home, musically, in such widely differing songs 
s ‘Hoyda, hoyda, jolly rutterkin’, based on a 
pithy and often raucous text by John Skelton, 
and ‘My love she mourneth for me’, with its 
languishing cadences and cunningly concealed 
canon between the two lower voices. It has often 
been stated that Cornyshe set a poem called 
*Mannerly Margery Milk and Ale’, said to be 


by Skelton, but the actual title is “Ay beshrew - 


you, by my faith’, the pseudo-title appearing by 
way of a refrain. 

Perhaps Cornyshe reached his peak of. human- 
istic expression not in a liturgical work, not yet 


_in’a wholly secular one; but in a carol of the 
Passion, ‘ Woefully arrayed’, which paints for — 


us a moving picture of the Crucifixion. Only 
the simplest resources are used: 
choir, restrained counterpoint intermixed with 
solemn touches of homophony, and (once more) 
a text by the composer’s friend, John Skelton. 
The opening phrase, sung by tenors alone, holds 
in its slow and deliberate semitonal cry all the 
emotional power that Cornyshe could summon 
up. Sonorous richness and subtlety of harmony 


-are abandoned in deference to a deeply-felt 


realisation of the poignancy and sorrow of the 
scene. English music had to wait for many 
years before the glory of Cornyshe’s music was 
outshone, 


a four-part © 
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Nearly a million more motor vehicles will, it is estimated, be on the 
roads of this country in five years time. This vast expansion will be a " 
challenge to everyone directly or indirectly engaged in. this great industry. — 
Small businesses will expand and new businesses will start up to supply or 
service the increased number of cars which will take the road. , 


The birth and expansion of business is very much the concern of the 
banker, who is constantly. on the lookout for energy and enterprise 
wherever they are to be found. - 


If you. have any financial problem over which you think we could 
help, we shall be delighted to discuss it with you and you are invited to 
call on the manager of the nearest branch whom you will find friendly and_- | 
understanding. ; =. ae 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard St., E.C.4. 
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HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL 3. % 
Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1954) - + - £343,754,026 > Z 
- Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, vik quite sure that the b 
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every time, be a wonderful feeling to know they are day of withdrawal, . 2 
so very welcome. They bring the mail. They bring Kd * lweet Cb & tw Me = ae 
es the newspapers, the magazines and the journals, great 
rolls of them—weeks of reading at a time, to people S$ AFE- KE ee PING OF thie s 
hungry for reading and for news from all the world. ee 
Through offices in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane and fp AN = 5 ¥ 
; _ Adelaide, Bowaters supply paper on which are printed 4 
$e the principal newspapers and magazines of Australia. ‘ BUILDING SOCIET Y tA 
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d for the base; 


on top “of nt ae 
the filling itself.) Then 


ely shredded white heart cabbage) 
in remembering plenty of ‘colour and 
eehaagh After eae Seer tend 


~ capers fae pam rte or pecled, 
white grapes. 
; phase: eee _dishes? 


Without 


Ug se 
hes. If you can, es 


ice of cold duck and some | 
with a oo cpaps ‘slice it anguee 


way to eat the cies cold is to 
d put it into a salad—say cole-slaw — 


a Worcester sauce, margarine, and 
hot seasonings of cayenne, curry ‘powder, and 
ginger. So if you like a hot, spicy dish, do not 
forget to look up the recipe for devilled turkey © 
legs. Poultry” and mushroom vol-au-vents. are 
nearly always popular, and they make a little 
poultry go a long way. If you have not the time, 
or the skill, to make puff pastry, you can buy 
‘packets all ready for rolling out. Or, in some 
shops, the ready-made vol-au-vent cases are for 


_ sale. A simple alternative is to scoop out some 


of the crumb from round bread rolls, brush the 


crust thoroughly inside and out with melted 


margarine, and bake for a few minutes—then fill 

these cases with the creamy poultry mixture. 

_ The bones of the carcass make an excellent 

stock for the recipes I have mentioned, and for 

well-flavoured soups, such as onion or. chestnut. 
Louise DaviEs 


WAYS WITH CELERY 
Celery is never better than when freshly dug and 
eaten as quickly as possible. In the same way, it 
does not want its flavour dissipated in cooking. 


Celery wants cooking in as little liquid as . 


possible, and the liquid must be used when 
you make a celery sauce. I~ would rather 
have a cheese sauce than a plain white one: 


cheese goes particularly well with celery. Or - 


perhaps you would rather have your celery 


- gashes are ‘cut in them, and filled with a mix- usually delicious a 
: - ture which generally includes mustard, chutney, — 
at. - pickle, 


‘ better than: ee do uy ersccls sprouts. 


-RoGER BANNISTER (page 1141): 


could serve the fritters sprinkled wit 
cheese. A dish of braised celery and ches 


Another way of. using celery is to ma 
some Stilton or other green cheese with 
butter until it is a paste, and with it - 
hollows in some of the best sticks of raw 


: heaping it up smoothly. Cut the sticks in pare da zi 

Jong pieces, get them as cold as possible, and 
eat them with hot cream crackers or water 
_ biscuits. 


AMBROSE HEATH 


Notes on Contributors 


‘TERENCE PRITTIE (page 1137): Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 


_ MARGERY PERHAM, ©,B.E. (page 1139): Fellow 


in Imperial Government, Nuffield College, 
Oxford, since 1947; author of The Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia, Africans and British Rule, 
etc. “ 
doctor and 
athlete; first man to run a mile in under four 
minutes, at Oxford in May 1954; winner of 
the British Empire and Commonwealth 
Games mile in August 1954 at Vancouver 
and of the 1,500 metres at the European Ath- 
_letic Championships at Berne in August 1954 
Cuares REID (page 1147): 
critic of the Evening Standard 


"Crossword No. 1. 287. 


. 


ak ee. clues are all quotations. Solvers are required _ 


; © to ascertain their authors. Each author’s name is to. 
_ be divided into two halves, and the three letters in 
each half are then to be entered in the appropriate 


formed reading clockwise. One letter is to be 
entered to each side of a triangle, and is mirrored 
ae by vy same letter on the other: side of the dividing 


pur ‘Turns—II. 


- triangle in such a way that a three-lettered word is 722 


cone of clues indicates the triangles. 4 


By Wray : 


‘Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, Skok 
value 30s., Z1s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


“Closing date: First. post on Thursday, January 6 


CLUES 
- 3-13. ‘A woman seldom writes her mind but in 
iy _her postscript ’. 
4-8. “Hanging is the worst use a ‘man can be 
put to’. 
5-15. 5A financier isa pawnbroker bilge imagina- 
’ tion’. 
c Nothing i is law that is not reason’ 
wk used to wish’ vo Arabian Tales were 
true’. a 
ns They shall not get past ’. 
“ There cherries grow that none can buy till 
” cherry ripe themselves do cry’. . 
khe world, which took six days to make, 


out’, 

‘Where childlike lenrrine sits remote from 
worldly cares’ 

“A very great war-man called Billy the 
Norman ’. 


while he waits ’, 

© The only time you realise you have. a 
é Sg ain is when you’re not living up to 
4 

5 Bor why ” , she cries, “ sit still and weep, 
while others dance and play? ”’ ; 
:< Ehis strange disease of modern life’. 

4 Every misery I miss is a new blessing ’. 

. “I am willing to taste any drink once’ 

‘ The step is short from the Sublime to the 
Ridiculous ’. } 

such a nice: ; young man ’., 


hell; another is, aie that’s ‘his plague ’. 


=~ 


is like to. take us six thousand years to make 


* Everything comes to him who hustles- 


° 15. Heart(less). 19. Clang (2 mngs.). 
‘(anag.), 37. Niobe. 39. Kern (2 mngs.). 41. 


t Decawinaeis: 
> © One ‘was never. married, and that’s hia 


31-1. ‘A pediniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree ’. 
36-10. ‘ When his legs were smitten off, he fought 
upon his stumps’. 
32-35. ‘No time like the present ’. 


Solution of No. 1,285- 


--SfofRit larypere fe [D/L "re | 
Ree a OSA 


Slo |: 
AN [AT |B |B 2/5 | 
sal rea Ze leis] 


NOTES 
Across: 1. O’er-lay.. 6. Tweedle(-dum,-dee), 12. A-she-t. 
13. Ene-id. 14. Spine (3 mngs.). 16. Og-pu. 17. Tsars 
(hidden), 18. Is-lam. 20. Haugh(-tiness), 22, Hook-ah. 24, 
Elm-tree. 26. Unnail. 27. Christmas-card (anag.). 31. 
Boiars (anag.). 32. D-rogue-t. 34. As-sisI. 36. Quip-u (you). 
38. Wrest (anag. of trews). 40. Patin(a). 44. Rean (hidden). 
45. Dsomo (anag.). 46. Nor-na(tionalisation), 47, Si-bbe. 
48; G-unb-oat. 50. Ra-zée-s. 
Down: 1. Septal (anag.). 2. So-ho. 3. Eric (Little by Little). 
4. Slang (2 mngs.). 5. Rynd. 6. Sweethearting (anag.). 
9. Se-is-O-ns. 8. Keels. 9. Al-Eph. 10. A-tom. 11. Kebutd 
21. Rhein(-berry). 23. 
Straw (2 mngs.). 27. Thor-eau. 28, Ambi-en- t. 
34. Assab (Bassa). 35. Astir 
A-Ida. 42, 


Pa-ire. 25. 
29. Sc-O-up. 33. Stup-or. 


Bede. 43. Same (s. vy. Sam, Chambers’s). 


ist prize: J. 
S.W.5); 2nd pee D. R. Hardwick (Paignton); 
3rd prize: T. H. East (Greenford) 
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many others, at very reasonable fees: 
‘GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
of all examining Boards, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 
Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Responsions, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Previous. th 
Oversea School Certificate. 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 
LAW SOCIETY, BAR 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ACCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
INCORPORATED STATISTICIANS 
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a with his own 
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net _~..Grand, 


Bae CHAPPELL 


aa CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 


50 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
wf Telephone: MAY fair 7600. 


Don’t forget! 


Citea per than string— 


| Study at Home. 


your axemrinetion 


‘WOLSEY HALL (founded in 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 


ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS ‘ 


of Postal Courses to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE91, 


WOLSEY HALL 


Please write for detailsand 
name pais cl Mearere. nearest Ray ai 


stronger than rope 
PERFECT UNUSED 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing, 
Packing. Baling Machines, Horticulture, 
Tomato Stringing, etc. 


R ar e 
~ If ou have * Apes meant to : 
| HOBBY THIS. WINTER If yo when you had time” you ‘| 
can have no better time than now. Bigger papers, bigger chances. 
Don’t put it off any longer. The LSJ for 35 years has led the-world 
in correspondence coaching of a personal character that is un- 
equalled. LSJ students sell their work while they study and each 
course is planned for the individual. 

The LSJ was founded under the patronage if the great leaders 
of the Press and its unmatched results caused “Truth” to say: 
“The LSJ claims less and achieves more.” 

Advice is given freely to all those who would like Saiochunevasy 
opinion before they begin and there is no obligation. There are 
courses in Journalism, Story Writing, Radio or TV. Plays, Poetry, 
Literature and History. 

The free book “Writing for the Press” makes no extravagant 
promises but shows you how you can enter a field that is open to 
all. The fees are Bioderate, Begin now with the long evenings © 
before you. 


Chief Secretary, ‘LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 — 
“‘There are LSJ students all over the world” = 


SPEND DARK EVENINGS PROFITABLY 
by teaching yourself a language \ 
with 

MARLBOROUGH’S 
- SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 
They provide a wide range of Vo- 
cabularies and Phrases arranged 
under subjects and by means of the 
ENGLISH PHONETIC PRONUN; 
CIATION given you learn to 
SPEAK as well as read. 
IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 


guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 Obtainable wea. d languages 
hours or less without correspondence 

lessons. For full particulars of the at 3/6 each 

new edition of the Speedhand Manual, Write to the publishers for list E, pot free 
and free trial lesson, please write to on request 


: ; : E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
The Cambridge Stenographic Institute |) 75.16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


(Dept. L6), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERS 


\ 
Owing to the eXpansion in the 
laboratory staff of a large electrical 
manufacturing organisation, vacan- 
cies have arisen for Development 
Engineers with experience in the 
Design of either A.C. and D.C. 
machines or with a wide knowledge 
of electro-mechanical devices. The 
minimum academic qualification 
required is Higher National Certifi- 
cate or a degree in electrical engine- 
ering. Applications, which will be 
treated in confidence, should give 
age, qualifications and experience 
and should be addressed to Ref. 
No. EL.7, stating salary required, 
Box No. L.1, “The Listener,” 35, 
Marylebone High Street, W.1. 


ENGINEER | 


| A vacancy has arisen on the senior staff 
of a large electrical manufacturing 
organisation: for a Senior Develop- 
ment Engineer. This appointment 
carries responsibility for a variety of 
projects, from the design to the pro- 
duction stage and a commensurate 
salary is offered. The minimum acade- 
mic qualifications required are Higher: 
National Certificate or a degree in| 
electrical engineering, together with 
experience in the design of A.C. and 


of electro-mechanical devices. Appili i- 
cations, which will be treated_in con- 
| fidence, should give age, qualifitations } 
and experience and should beaddressed 
to Ref. No. EL. 8, Box No. L.2, “The 
Listener,” 35 Marylebone High St., W.1. 
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taken without residence. U.C.C., foun 


B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., etc. 
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From 1920-1953 more than 36,000 UGG 
students PASSED London rene exams. 
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